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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


National Politics —Senator Foraker’s Campatgn—The Standard Oli 
Company Found Guilty—Prosecution of Land Thieves—Surrender of 
the Honduran Army—Lord Cromer’s Administration in Egypt— 
The Russian Situation—French Politics—Belgtan Crisis. 


se F 


Tearing Down Prosperity . . . . WASHINGTON GLADDEN 
A Mexican Lullaby (Poem) . . GRACE HAZARD CONKLING 
What Is Dry Farming? . . . . . . + WILLIAM C, DEMING 
Yeast-Stirrers in New York City. . . . MRS L. H, HARRIS 
Zionism, a Retrospect and a Hope . . RICHARD GOTTHEIL 
The Salt Red Blood of Him (Poem) . ALICE THACHER POST 
The Monroe, Calvo and Drago Doctrines HERBERT W. BOWEN 
Training for Mother-Work . . . ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN 
A Code of Ethics for Lawyers. . . . JULIUS HENRY COHEN 
“Go Singing, Merry Masters” (Poem). CAROLINE E. MacGILL 


se F 


EDITORIALS: BOOK REVIEWS: 
The Political Situation Campbell’s “New Theology” 
Our Cuban Policy Lodge’s Scientific Catechism 
The Noisome Trial The Gates of the Netherlands 
The Ecclesiastical Quid Pro Quo Court Life tn the Dutch Republic 
The Scholar in Overalls Hans Breitmann 
A Question of Intellectual Ethics Humanists’ Library 


2 Ff Ss 
Insurance, Financial, Etc. 
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CLEAN SKIMMING 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


Clean skimming is the first considera- 
tion in the purchase of a cream separ- 
ator. That is what you buy a separator 
to accomplish. But there are two kinds 
of clean skimming. One is under ideal 
er favorable conditions—warm milk, 
from fresh cows, running thin cream, 
with reduced capacity. The other is un- 
der practical every-day farm use con- 
ditions—with milk sometimes warm and 
sometimes cool, cows as they come, 
cream as heavy as possible instead of 
as thin, and capacity large so that the - 
work is finished that much more quickly. 





These two kinds of clean skimming 
mark the first great difference between 
‘> the DE LAVAL and other kinds of 
, cream separators. There is a small but 
material difference between the DE 
LAVAL and the other kinds of ma- 
chines under favorable conditions. 
There is a BIG difference under the 
practical every-day use conditions— 
the difference between the “ALPHA- 
DISC” system and other superior con- 
structional features of the DE LAVAL 
machines and even the best of other 
separators. 


This is the difference which of it- 

self saves the cost of a DE LAVAL 

Farm machine in six months or a year, 

and in creamery use several times a 

year, with the result that 98 per cent. 

of the world’s creamery separation to- 

day is done with DE LAVAL machines. 

A DE LAVAL catalogue makes plain 

e the REASONS for this difference and 

The World’s Standard. Separator. is to be had for the asking. 
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The De Laval Separator Co. 


Randolph and Canal Sts. 173-177 William Street 
CHICAGO General Offices: MONTREAL 


1213 & 1215 Pitbert Street : 14 & 16 Princess Street 
cual almaena, 74 CORTLAN pT STREET vue 


x Drumm & Sacramento Sts. N EW YOR K . 107 First Street 


SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, OREG. 
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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 


Military Memoirs of a Confederate By General E. P. Alexander 
A Critical Narrative 
With a frontispiece portrait and sketch maps. $4.00 net. Postage extra. 

One of the most important .books ever published on the Civil War. General Alexander was 
Chief of Ordnance in the Army of Virginia and Chief of Artillery in Longstreet’s corps, and a 
West Pointer. This book, though primarily devoted to military criticism of both sides, is filled 
with anecdote and personal reminiscences and delightfully written. 





SOME OF THE CHAPTERS 
THE BATTLE OF BULL RUN (186r). SHARPSBURG, or ANTIETAM. 
SEVEN PINES, or FAIR OAKS. CHANCELLORSVILLE. 
JACKSON’S VALLEY CAMPAIGN. GETTYSBURG. 
SECOND MANASSAS. CEDAR MOUNTAIN. 
BATTLE OF CHICKAMAUGA. BATTLE OF THE WILDERNESS. 


Apollo F eye leans a By Salomon Reinach 
An Illustrated Manual of the History of Art Throughout the Ages 
TRANSLATED BY FLORENCE SIMMONDS. 
New Edition with over 600 illustrations. $1.50 net. 


[The Lonpon AcapEmy said of the book: 

“It is fairly certain that M. Reinach is the only writer who would attempt to compress the 
history of art from the eleventh millennium B. C. to the present day into twenty-five chapters 
occupying only three hundred and fifty profusely illustrated pages. But he possesses a natural 
genius for compression, and this second English edition of his work, which we welcome under 
its original and more expressive title, is a masterpiece of judicious condensation.” 


Outdoors By Ernest McGaffey 
A Book of the Woods, Fields and Marshiands 
$1.25 net.’ Postage 10 cents. 
Thirty-two papers on all kinds of open air sports and pleasures—shooting, walking, fishing. 
Full of keen observation and great beauty of description. Mr. McGaffey, shows a wide range 
of sympathy and great power of expression. 


The Romantic Revolt By Charles Edwyn Vaughan 
$2.50 net. 


An important volume in the Periods of European Literature, edited by Professor Saints- 
bury. This volume takes up the last years of the eighteenth and the first years of the nine- 
teenth centuries. 


The History of the Reformation By T. M. Lindsay 
The Reformation in the Lands Beyond Germany 
Principal of the United Free Church College, Glasgow. 
$2.50 net. 
The second and final volume in this important History of the Reformation, remarkable for 
its fair, clear and vivid account of that period. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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NEW BOOKS 


A Genetic History of the New England Theology 
By FRANK HUGH FOSTER 


In this work Dr. Foster gives a complete history of the unique theology of New England. sxtracts 
from contemporary authors are given, so that the flavor of these —e may be tasted as one reads. As the first 
genetic history of the greatest theological movement 7 —— et known, the book will command the 
attention of all students of our national thought. oS 8vo, cloth; net $2.00, postpaid $2.19. 


Christianity and Its Bible By HENRY F. WARING 


A sketch in twenty-three chapters of the origin of the Old Testament ofiafen & ns a of [ Goptenty, = 
a history of the Christian church and of present-day Christianity. It is intend in the nt 
structive Bible Studies,” and also to assist pastors and teachers in presenting the tans aout the Christian 
church which every intelligent person should possess. 390 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid $1.00. 


The Development of Western Civilization 
By J. DORSEY FORREST 


The author has a two-fold object in the presentation of this work; first, the discussion of the methodology 
of sociology with special reference to the study of social evolution; second, "the eo ey of this point of view 
in the consideration of the development of European civilization. 420 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $2.00, postpaid $2.17. 


The Interpretation of Italy During the Last Two Centuries 
By CAMILLO VON KLENZE 


The aim of this investigation is to study the attitude toward Italy taken by the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries with a view to determining, not merely what those generations saw or failed to see in the peninsula, 
but 1n how far Goethe’s Italienische Reise—a book the value of which has been so Toa estimated—shows 
dependence on the preferences and prejudices of its time, 2nd furthermore how far, Goethe goes be- 





yond his contemporaries. 150 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.62. 
Address Dept. 17 
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APRIL NUMBER NOW READY 
THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


EACH ISSUE comprises 240 ons 75 cents, post free. 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, $2.50 post free. 


TO OBTAIN A COMPARATIVE 
VIEW OF THE PRESENT MOVE- 
MENT IN THE CHURCHES 


READ THE APRIL NUMBER 


THE AIM OF THE NEW or wane! MOVEMENT.—REV. 
R. J. CAMPBELL, M. 
THE AIM = THE NEW CATHOLIC MOVEMENT.—By 


LATINU, 
ORMED CHURCH AS AN ENGINE OF PROGRESS. 
—SIR OLIVER LODGE. 
rae we CHURCH.—REV. FRANK ILSLEY PARA- 
THE NEW STOICISM.—PROF. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


Other Articles are: 


BETWEEN DEATH &. LIFE. WROUGHT IRON 
PERSONALITY IN ™-. CERIST, MAN.—ALDRED BE. 

cE FENCE 
THE NEUROTIC immoRy 4 THE ae OF 

HEALIN J YLB, M. A., M 


THE venervaien OF SIN.—THE _ REV. And Entrance Gates 


CHARLES T. OVENDEN, D. D:., Dean of Clogher. 


THE we OF JESUS.—EDWIN A. RUMBALL. WIRE FENCING 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL.—REV. 


ae Ornamental Iron Work Tree~ 
THE THEOLOGY OF “THE AVERAGE MAN.”—RBEV. 
WHAT DO RELIGIOUS THINKERS OWE TO KANT?— Guards, Lawn Fi urniture Etc 
REV. GEO. GALLOWAY, B. De B. Phil. T s Court Enclosures 
Subscriptions an booked and conte AJ by_G. 1S 
BE. Stechert & Co., 129-133 Weer’  atinte New 
York. The American Unitarian fame wy SS beacen cial 


Street, Boston. ENTERCO 
7&9 WARREN 














From any good bookseller, or direct from 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, LONDON, W. C., ENGLAND 
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WHEATON S$ 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 
78d begins Sept. 18th, 1907. Endowed 


instructor 

- and choatagetty. ~ 4 b 
Boston. r ca 

WHEATON SEMIN LEY Norton, Mass. 


THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION 


An address President Southworth, 
ee Te ee ee ae ee 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 

Trains men and women for the present ministry. 
No doctrinal tests. Generous beneficiary A) scholarship 
funds. Fellowship for study abroad yielding $810, awarded 
annually to a competent graduate. Special lectureships. 
Member of the American Committee for Lectures on the 


History of Religions, 
The 4é—?? 
RIGHT LIVING #30... 


Correspondence courses—health, food, economy, children, etc. 
Booklet (66 8) the “Profession of Home-Making,” sent on request. 
Am. School of Home Economus, 33075 Armour Ave. Chicago, Il. 

















THE DR. HOLBROOK SCHOOL 
CORIEING-OR-BOBSON, N.Y. 
fot year begins: { 1oF Sid’ bore’ September 2oun: 


For 30 Boys J, H. Prispury, Priv, 
Individual Instruction, Physical Athletics and Manual Training, and 
Manly School Atmosphere. Location Ideal. SUMMER CAMP. e 














“+t ifniture 

and all interior:W oodwork...Contents 

of can will cover @ square feet, two 

Sat"pert ain Sagem Wa 

¢ . ogany, Walnut, 

———— Cherry, Malachite Green Ce Trans- 
ROGERS Parent. ours accepted. 

TAINFI on My ROGERS STAINFLOOR FINISH 

t y mukes old floors look new; makes all 

FINISH oon (tN beautiful; 

vesa y istic finish to painted 

23 well as unpainted woods; does not obscure the grain like 

paint; is far more durable than varnish; shows neither heel 

oy one scratches; is not affected by water; can be applied 

y. 


let Free. 
Detroit White Lead Works, Dept. ¥, DETROIT, MICH. 








Send Us 25 Cents| 








ROMEIKE’S "32.03" 


will send you all newspaper cli hich 

ry you, you friends, or any oe ject on which you ‘want 

inetant etl’ Oult Bu tse "SS 

Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. Se ge ar 
HENRY ROMEIKE. Inc.. 110 W, 96th St.. W. Y 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
my W. BOWEN, - - - ~- Publisher. 
ee Ma. . 
cosine Entered of Go Tew 8 ees Post Office 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Qne Fear, $2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 











Important Books of Biography 





Life of the Empress 
Eugenie 
By JANE T. STODDARD 


With six illustrations in photogravure. 8vo. 

$3.00 net. 

Rarely has a more truthful yet entirely sympa- 
thetic word-picture of royalty been brought to 
public notice. The exile at Chiselhurst has been 
fortunate, indeed, in her biographer. 


Queen Louisa of 


Prussia 
By MARY MAXWELL MOFFAT 


313 pages, $3.00 net. IHMustrated. 


“There are few more attractive characters in 
German history than QUEEN LOUISA OF PRUS.- 
SIA. Placed by circumstances in one of the most 
difficult positions ever held by a female sovereign, 
she met its conditions with a dignity and ability 


- which won for her the respect and admiration of 


the Powers of Europe.”—Boston Transcript. 


Comedy Queens of 


the Georgian Era. 
By JOHN FYVIE 


Photogravure illustrations from old:engravings and 
portraits of some of the personalities dealt 
with. $4.00 net. 

Kitty Clive, Peg Woffington, George Anne Bel- 
lamy and Mrs. Jordan are g the subject: 
“All these and others are described by Mr. 

Fyvie with animation and abundant anecdote.”— 

Outlook, 


Studies in Biography 
By SIR SPENCER WALPOLE 


8vo. $4.00 net. 

This book deals with Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Cob- 
den, Disraeli, Gibbon, Lord Dufferin, Lord Shaftes- 
bury, Prince Bismarck and Napoleon III. 

“He has Macaulay’s clearness and force in ex- 
position and narration.”—Boston Transcript. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
31West 23d Street, New York City 
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HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and llth Street 
New York City 





WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 

25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before de- 
cidinge. C. SPENCER KINNEY, M, D., Easton, Pa. 

. RFOLK, VA. rmanen' 
Algonquin Hotel, tei moters sgaipment,akomotnis 


ms café Oars to Jamestown Exposition 
grounds pass the doors. wi. 

















C. ROYER, Manager. 








a 
“along wheel baseexetts terrific 
strain on your rear tires, and if 
the rear seats extend behind the wheels 
this strain is greatly exaggerated by the 
suspended weight of passengers creating 
leverage against the axle. . In the design, 
material and making of ; : 


PENNSYLVANIA CLINCHER TIRES 


the above contingency, and innumerable 
others equally important, have been deeply 
c nsidered and successfully met. It isin 
practice that Pennsylvania Clincher Tires 
‘«make better ’ than any other make in the 


market. : 
Write for the Tire Booklet. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER 


COMPANY 
JEANNETTE, PA. 


General Sales Agent, Roger B. McMullen, Chicago, II! 


New York, 1741 Broadway. 

Cuicaco, 1241 Michigan Avenue. 
PHILADELPHIA, 615 North -Broad Street. 
Atianta, Ga., 102 North Prior Street. 
Boston, 20 Park Square. 

BurraLo, 717 Main Street. 

Detroit, 237 Jefferson Avenue. 
CLEVELAND, 2134-6 East Ninth Strect. 
Lonpon, 26 City Road. 








Directly on the Ocean between 
Watch Hill and Point Judith 


No better BATHING, FISHING and BOATING anywhere on the coast. 
TENNIS and GOLF. Excellent table with FRESH SEA-FOOD. A GOOD 


LIVERY and FINE TOURING CARS. 


Quiet and elegant furnishings distinguish this house, whith has a select patronage. 
Some of its rooms not yet engaged for JUNE, JULY and SEPTEMBER. 
For Booklet and Terms address 


F, C, BUFFUM, 


_— — 
ee 


WEEKAPAUG R, J, 
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Book List No. 10 
Peace 


[The meeting of the National Arbitration and Peace 
Congress in New York this week, and the coming of the 
Hague Conference, on June rsth, has caused inquirics 

‘ for the best books on the movement. THe INDEPENDENT 
will send any of the following books on receipt of price.] 

Among the Peace Makers. Edited by Hayne 
Davis. New York: Progressive Publishing 
Co. $1.50. The best statement of the present 
status of the peace movement, with sketches and 
portraits of the leaders of the Interparliamentary 
Union and extracts from their writings and 
speeches. 

The Blood of the Nation. By David Starr 
Jordan. Boston. American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 40 cents. An argument against war 
from the standpoint of a biologist. 

Newer Idedls of Peace. By Jane Addams. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. An in- 
spiring and original argument for belief in the 
speedy coming of an age of true democracy 
and brotherhood. 

The New Internationalism. By Harold 
Bolce. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
Presenting statistics to prove that the develop- 
ment of international commerce and finance 
will insure the peace of the world. 

Addresses* on War. By Charles Sumner 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 1902. 50 cents. The 
volume contains Sumner’s “The True Grandeur 
of Nations,” “The War System of the Com- 
monwealth of Nations,” “The Duel Between 
France and Germany.” 

Arbitration and The Hague Court. By John 
W. Foster. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1904. $1.00. A brief but comprehensive mono- 
graph prepared in response to a resolution of 
the Mohonk Arbitration Conference. . 

Discourses on War. By William Ellery 
Channing. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1903. 50 
cents. The author was not a non-resistant, 
but he distrusted the possibility of bettering 
conditions thru war, and was an optimist in his 
belief in the final triumph of peace. 

The Ethics of Force. By H. FE. Warner. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 10905. 50 cents, The 
author combats the popular ideas of heroism 
aud patriotism as applied mainly to deeds ot 
war¢. 

The Federation of the World. By Benjamin 
Trueblood. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
1899. $1.00. The author aims to show that 
the nature of man and of society is such that 
a general federation of the race can exist. 

Lay Down Your Arms. By Baroness Ber- 
tha von Suttner. Authorized translation by 
P. Holmes. A novel of ‘European wars, cov- 
ering the period 1859-1889, which received the 
Nobel Peace Prize. 

The Kingdom of God Is Within You. By 
Count Lyof N. Tolstoy. New York: Sim- 
mons. $r.00. Contains the author’s views 
concerning peace and war. 

A League of Peace. By Andrew Carnegie. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 1906. 10 cents. A rec- 





torial address delivered to the students of the 
University of St. Andrews, October 17th, 1905. 

The Peace Conference at The Hague and Its 
Bearings on International Law and Policy. 
By G. F. W. Holls. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. 1900. $3.00. The author was a repre- 
sentative of the United States at the Conference. 

Plan for the Peace of a By William 
Penn, 1603. Reprinted in Old South Leaflets, 
Volume 3, No. 75. Boston: Old South Meet- 
ing House. $1.50 a volume, or § cents each. 

The Principles of the Founders. By E. D. 
Mead. Boston: American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 1903. 50 cents. An oration before the 
city government and citizens of Boston, at 
Faneuil Hall, July 4th, 1903.. The author shows 
that the founders of our nation believed in an 
ideal of universal peace. 

The United States of Europe on the Eve of 
the Parliament of Peace. W. T. Stead. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 1809. 
$2.00. A collection of observations on Conti- 
nental politics made by the author on a rapid 
journey around Europe, in the autumn of 1808, 
just after the Peace Rescript of the Czar. 

War and Labor. By Michael Anitchkow. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1900. 
$5.00. The work is both historical and argu- 
mentative. The author believes that the neces- 
sity for industrial and social co-operation 


will cause the disappearance of war. 


Articles on Peace Published in 
Che Judependent, New York 


Tne INDEPENDENT has taken a leading part in 
the promotion of the new internationalism, 
and in almost every issue of late something 
may be found on the subject. The following 
contributions are of especial interest: 

How I Wrote “Lay Down Your Arms.” 
Baroness von Suttner. Feb. 1st, 1906. 

The International Parliament. Count Albert 
Apponyi. Aug. 24th, 1905. 

The Parliament of Nations. 
Bartholdt. May 11th, 1905. 

An International Executive 
John B. Moore. July sth, 1906. 

South America and the Peace Movement. 
Sefior Diego Mendoza. July sth, 1906. 

The Path to Peace. William Jennings 
Bryan. Aug. 30th, 1906. 

The Second Peace Conference. 


Congressmati 


Power. Prof. 


Prof. Amos 


S. Hershey. Sept. 13th, 1906. 
International Conciliation. Baron d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant. July 27th, 1905. 

President Roosevelt at The Hague. Hon. 
John W. Foster. Dec. 20th, 1905. 

Venezuela and The Hague. Hon. Herbert 
W. Bowen. Dec. 2oth, 1906. 

The Third Pan-American Congress. Prof. 
L. S. Rowe. Nov. 8th, 1906. 

The Christ of the Andes. Sefiora de Costa. 
Oct. 5th, 1905. 

The Final Outcome of the Declaration of 
Independence. Hayne Davis. July 2d, 1903. 

A World’s Congress. Hayne Davis. uly 
4th, 1904. 

A Constitution for the United Nations. 
April 11th, 1907. 
The National Peace Congress. 
Holt. Mar. 14th, 1907. 


Hamilton 
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Purity Books 


“Ignorance is Vice,” —Socrates. 
The Self 24 
Sex Series 


is endorsed 
hundreds of emi- 
nent persons like: 


Dr Joseph Cook, 

Rev. Chas. M, Sheldon, 

Rev. F. B. Meyer, 

Dr. Theo, L.’Cuyler, 

Dr. Francis E. Clark, 

Bishop Vincent, 

Wilbur Chapman, D.D, 

Pansy,” 

Frances E, Willard, 

Lady H. Somerset, 

Eminent Physicians and 
Hundreds of Others, 

4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Syivanus Stall, D. D. 


What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
° What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. ee ee 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know, 


Price, $1.00 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents, 
Vir Publishing Co., 1068 Land Title Building; 


Philadelphia, Pa, 





SYLVANUS STALL, D, D. 





The Best 
TONIC 


For the restoration of energy and 
vitality; the relief of mental and 
nervous exhaustion, impaired 
digestion or appetite, there is no 
remedy so beneficial as 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


Q¥on-Alcoho! 


It is a scientific and carefull; 
prepared preparation of the phos. 
phates that provides the tonic and 
nerve food needed to improve the 
general health. 

your druggist can’t su: » send ey 


on . > una CHEMICAL Wenate, Fes 
dence, R. I., for sample bottle, 


























THE APPEAL OF THE 


American Missionary 
Association 


STRONGLY ENDORSED 


Please read the following quotations from 
recent letters : 


There is no society today more worthy of the 
cordial and lye support of our erican 


people than 
Prazs. W. F. Stocum, Colorado. 
the erboest of such an organization all good 


To 
men should ral: 
upce Roszrr R. Bisuor, Mass. 


The appeal of the Assotviation is a poate one 
to the patriot as well as to the Ch 
Pres. Henry C. Kine Ohio. 


Surely we who are enj joying. the rich blessings 
of = nai life - well and aay small] sum 
° Sepegce mecessary to carry on the great work 

Association. 


om Justice Davip J. Brewer, Washington. 
Draw checks to order of H. W. fHUB- 


BARD, Treasurer, 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, N. Y. 

















Austin Organ Company 


A touch as responsive as 
that of a piano, full dig- 
nity of tone, adequate 
volume, and sincerity in 
construction are qualities 
serving to differentiate 
the AUSTIN ORGAN 
from instruments of less 
exacting build. 

Catalog “K,” a detailed 
treatise on our UNI- 
VERSAL AIR CHEST 
SYSTEM, will be mailed 
upon request. 


HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT 
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Survey of the World 


No additional reports concern- 
ing the plans said to have been 
made by reactionaries in the 
Republican party for the defeat of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s policies and any representa- 
tive of them have come from the White 
House, but detailed accounts of the din- 
ner at which it is alleged that Senator 
Penrose told the story have been pub- 
lished in papers that earnestly support 
the President. It is asserted that all of 


National 
Politics 


the Senators who were present (Mr. 
Penrose excepted) have given the Presi- 
dent a report of what was said. By 
some, the recent attack upon the Presi- 
dent and his policies by the new Mayor 
of Philadelphia, ex-Congressman Rey- 
burn, is ascribed to the influence of Sen- 


ator Penrose. In a recent public utter- 
ance of H. H. Rogers, of the Standard 
Oil Company, predicting a change of 
public sentiment to a preference for con- 
servatism in the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, some of the President’s friends see 
evidence of the reactionaries’ designs. 
Canvasses made thruout the country by 
prominent newspapers show that the 
President’s popularity has not decreased. 
Following the publication of the report 
about a plot of the reactionaries, resolu- 
tions in his favor were adopted in the 
Legislatures of several States. The 
Pennsylvania House unanimously com- 
mended his course with respect to legis- 
lation and “denounced any combinations 
of corporate wealth with politicians of 
any party intended to reverse and defeat 
the policies of justice which the Presi- 
dent has so wisely and fearlessly inaugu- 
rated.” The resolutions of the Minne- 


sota House (only four Democratic mem- 
bers dissenting) demanded his nomina- 
tion and re-election. Senator La Follette 
remarked that the people were entitled 
to another term of Mr. Roosevelt, and 
that no one else could “fill the bill.” 
Congressman Longworth, the President’s 
son-in-law, said that he desired the nomi- 
nation of Secretary Taft because the lat- 
ter was best fitted to complete what the 
President had begun. Several Senators 
called at the White House, their subse- 
quent statements indicating that they 
had sought certificates of loyalty. One 
of these was Senator Scott, who asked 
that it be made known that he stood 
“with the President.” A day or two 
later, at his home in West Virginia, he 
asserted that Secretary Taft was not and 
would not be a candidate, and also called 
for conservatism. “We have been very 
radical in our legislation,” said he, “and 
business interests demand a return to 
conservatism in the Republican party. 
We should nominate a conservative.” In 
several papers reports were published 
that Secretary Root would soon retire 
from the Cabinet, owing partly, it was 
asserted, to his disapproval of the Presi- 
dent’s action concerning the Harriman 
correspondence. At a banquet given 
to Mr. Bryan in Chattanooga on the 
1oth, John Temple Graves, editor of an 
Atlanta paper and a well known political 
orator, urged that the Democrats in their 
national convention should “pay tribute 
to the great and typical American who 
has proved himself the dauntless and 
conquering: captain of the people’s 
cause,” and that Mr. Bryan, speaking for 
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a pure Democracy and-for the whole 
plain people, should ‘put in nomination 
Theodore Roosevelt for one more undis- 
puted term of power to finish the work 
he has so gloriously begun.” Mr. Bryan 
commended Mr. Graves for his honesty 
and boldness. “As at present advised,” 
he continued, “I shall not present the 
name of Mr. Roosevelt to the National 
Democratic Convention. Bear in mind 
that I say, ‘As at present advised.’” On 
the following day he asked: “Why 
should we not have an all-Democratic 
President instead of one who is a Demo- 
crat only half the time?” Senator Cul- 
berson, addressing the Texas Legislature 
on the 10th, praised Mr. Bryan, but con- 
demned his doctrine concerning Govern- 
ment ownership of railroads as paternal- 
istic, impractical and undemocratic. 
Speaking at a Jefferson dinner in New 
York on the 13th, Senator Rayner said 
he regarded such ownership as a vision 
and a phantom. He did not believe the 
Democratic platform “would contain any 
provision holding out the hope of such 
an undertaking.” At the same dinner 
Col. George Harvey, editor of Harper's 
Weekly and of the North American Re- 
view, applied to the President many un- 
complimentary adjectives in an address 
for which, he said, he had taken the fol- 
lowing text from Ecclesiastes : 

“Woe to thee, O land, when thy King is a 
child. The beginning of the words of his 
mouth is foolishness, and the end of his talk is 
mischievous madness.” 

Senator Foraker “opened his cam- 
paign on the roth, in Canton, with a 
long speech, the greater part of which 
was a defense of his opposition to the 
President with respect to the Railway 
Rate bill and the dismissal of the negro 
soldiers. He denied the right of any one 
except his constituents to call him to ac- 
count. “I will not submit,” said he, “to 
the dictation or threats or menaces of 
any kind of a boss, big or little, inside 
the State or out of it.” 


Jt 


insect “Ta, Bete ot 
cous Gay against the Standard Oil 
Company for unlawfully accepting re- 
bates or secret discriminating rates from 
railroads ended, in Chicago, on the 13th, 
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in a verdict of guilty. The jury was out 
only three hours and took only one bal- 
lot. Judge K. M. Landis presided at the 
trial, which consumed six weeks. Dis- 
trict Attorney Sims and Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorneys Wilkerson and Parkin 
were the prosecutors. On 1,463 counts 
the defendant company is found guilty. 
As the minimum penalty provided by 
law is $1,000 and the maximum is $20,- 
000, the court may impose a fine ranging 
from $1,463,000 to $29,260,000. A mo- 
tion for a new trial is pending. The in- 
dictment related to the acceptance of 
rates on the Alton road, between Whit- 
ing, Ind., and St. Louis, which were 
lower than the published rates by about 
65 per cent. Other indictments, involving 
several thousand counts and relating to 
similar practices in the company’s deal- 
ings with other railroads, are pending in 
half a dozen States. Owing to the simi- 
larity of conditions, this verdict proba- 
bly foreshadows the action of other trial 
juries. These prosecutions grew out of 
the Garfield report. In the suit of the 
Government against the same company, 
about forty of its subsidiary corporations, 
John D. Rockefeller, Henry H. Rogers, 
Henry M. Flagler and others, for viola- 
tion of the Sherman Anti-Trust law, and 
also for unlawful practices concerning 
railroad rates, the defendants have filed 
an elaborate answer and their exceptions. 
In this answer all the charges are denied, 
and among them is the one which was 
sustained by the verdict of the jury at 
Chicago on the 13th———At St. Paul, the 
Great Northern Railroad Company has 
been found guilty of granting rebates and 
been fined $15,000. In a similar case, at 
Minneapolis, the Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis & Omaha road, with its freight 
agent, H. M. Pearce, was found guilty 
last week. At Syracuse, the jury disa- 
greed in a suit charging the New York 
Central with granting rebates to the Gen- 
eral Electric Company.——The officers 
and corporations of the Furniture Trust, 
who were recently indicted at Chicago 
for violation’ of the Sherman act, have 
admitted the justice of the accusation. 
F. A. Holbrook, the head of the combi- 
nation, has entered a plea of guilty, and 
the plea of thirteen of the fourteen in- 
dicted corporations is virtually equivalent 
to his. This Trust controlled the greater 
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part of the trade in school desks, church 
pews and other church furniture. It was 
prosecuted on account of complaints 
made by many paStors and school boards. 

Lastsummer’s attacks upon ice deal- 
ers are Occasionally recalled by the con- 
viction of persons indicted then. In Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, a few days ago, the man- 
agers of two ice companies, found guilty 
of conspiracy in restraint of trade, wer: 
fined $1,000 each. In Omaha, S. E. 
Howell, president of the Coal Exchange, 
has been sentenced to pay $1,000 and to 
serve six months in jail. 


a 


a lien die engage Taft spent 
Cuban Elections Ut busy days in 

Cuba. He listened to 
the recommendations of the political 
parties and of prominent citizens repre- 
senting various interests. On the 1oth, 
in a statement addressed to Governor 
Magoon, he reported the disagreeing 
views of those who had conferred with 
him, and then set forth his recommenda- 
tions. These views for the most part 
related to the preliminary .and final 
elections and the dates when they should 
be held. Before stating his conclusions 
he said it was hardly necessary to re- 
iterate that President Roosevelt’s atti- 
tude had undergone no change, the 
President still holding “that Cuba must 
be turned over to a Cuban Government, 
fairly elected, so soon as the conditions 
of tranquillity in the country will permit 
and the stability of the Government shall 
be assured.” A census must be taken, 
he continued, and four months would 
not be enough for that. It would be 
unwise to fix a definite date for a pre- 
liminary election. The census must be 
thoro, fair and complete for electoral 
purposes. The municipal and provincial 
elections should he held “within such 
period, after the completion of the cen- 
sus, as may afford a reasonable time for 
complying with all the requirements of 
the new electoral law.” Three months, 
he thought, might not be sufficient time 
for testing the questions of tranquillity 
and of the success of the experimental 
preliminary elections. For this reason, 
“our declaration should not be more 
limited than that the national election 
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shall be held within six months after 
the preliminary election.” There should 
be compliance with the constitutional re- 


‘ quirement regarding an interval of 100 


days between the national election and 
the voting by the Electoral College. 
Then, with the assembling of Congress 
and the inauguration of the new Presi- 
dent, the Government would devolve 
upon the newly elected officers and 
legislators. The substance of this state- - 
ment, he added, had been approved by 
President Roosevelt. . “The carrying 
out of this plan,” said he in conclusion, 
“is strictly dependent, of course, upon 
the tranquillity of the country, which 
must continue thru two elections, and 
which must give assurance of the stabil- 
ity of the new Government; because 
without this the United States would 
not be discharging the obligation de- 
volving upon it by reason of the inter- 
vention.” Dispatches from Havana say 
that the plan thus outlined by the Sec- 
retary is satisfactory to all political 
parties. Estimates of the time required 
for completing a census range from four 
to eight months———The Supreme 
Court at Washington has decided, in a 
tariff case, that the Isle of Pines does 
not belong to the United States. 


yd 


initial at Coal lands said to be 
Land Thess worth millions of dol- 

lars are to be returned 
to the Government by the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company and a coal mining 
company which this railroad company 
controls. These lands, which are situ- 
ated in Wyoming and Colorado, were 
wrongfully acquired by the railroad 
company. The Government’s suits 
against the two corporations in relation 
to other coal lands alleged to have been 
acquired by fraud are soon to be tried 
in -Utah+——At Cheyenne, Wyo., E. M. 
Holbrook, president of the Wyoming 
Coal Mining Company, and E. T. Mc- 
Carthy have been indicted by a Federal 
grand jury for conspiracy to obtain pub- 
lic land by fraud. Both are said to be 
millionaires. The Government will 
sue the Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany to recover large tracts of mineral 
land in Nevada alleged to have been tak- 
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en fraudulently. Bartlett Richards 
and several others were recently prose- 
cuted to conviction in Omaha by the Gov- 
ernment for taking public land by fraud. 
Sentences have been imposed as follows: 
Bartlett Richards and William G. Com- 
stock each $1,500 fine and one year in 
jail; Charles C. Jameson and Aquilla 
Triplett, $800 each and eight months in 
jail. Richards, a millionaire, is president 
of the Nebraska Land and Feeding Com- 
pany, and Comstock is vice-president. 
The stealing of about 200,000 acres was 
involved. With thesé men were asso- 
ciated in the original indictment Thomas 
M. Huntington, Frederick Hoyt and Ami 
B. Dodd, who are now on trial in a sepa- 
rate proceeding, the charge being that 
they robbed the Government of large 
tracts of land by perjury and forgery. 
Js 
The forces of Hondu- 
ee aac ras and Salvador, be- 
¥ sieged at Amapala, 
surrendered unconditionally on the 12th, 
and President Bonilla (of Honduras) 
took refuge on the American cruiser 
“Chicago.” President Zelaya demanded 
that Bonilla should leave Central Amer- 
ica for a permanent residence abroad. 
The “Chicago” will carry him to some 
port of Mexico or the United States. 
Terms of capitulation were arranged by 
Captain Doyle, of the “Chicago,” but 
much credit for what séem to be success- 
ful negotiations for peace is due to Philip 
Brown, Secretary of the American Lega- 
tion in Honduras, who has been acting 
_ as the representative of Salvador, and 
has completed plans for a conference of 
President Zelaya with President Figuera, 
of Salvador. It is reported at Wash- 
ington that a conference of representa- 
tives of the five republics will soon be 
held at Washington or Mexico City, to 
make an agreement for permanent peace. 
President Zelaya is grateful, he says, to 
the Washington Government for its ef- 
forts to restore peace, and is anxious that 
peace shall continue for a long time. 
Many think, however, that it is his aim 
to consolidate the five republics and to 
rule over them. It is asserted that, with 
this end in view, revolutions will be fo- 
mented in Salvador under the leadership 
of Dr. Alfaro, and in Guatemala under 
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the direction of General Toledo. Both 
oi these men have been political -exiles. 
It is said that ex-President Barillas, an- 
other exile, had been selected to lead the 
movement in Guatemala. He was assas- 
sinated a tew days ago in México. 
Ceiba was captured on the 3d and Puerto 
Cortez on the 5th. The soldiers of Hon- 
duras quietly withdrew and resumed 
work on the banana plantations where 
they had been employed as laborers. 
Marines from American ships assumed 
control, -closed all the saloons and pa- 
trolled the streets. Commander Fullam, 
of the “Marietta,” in a letter to the Nica- 
ragua leader, General Estrada, forbade 
the bombardment of Honduran ports. 
He said: 


“If bombardments of coast towns are to be 
resorted to during the frequent wars and revo- 
lutions in Central American States, the mer- 
cantile interests of all foreigners will be 
absolutely insecure in the future. From this 
it is plainly evident that assurances regarding 
the safety of American and foreign interests 
would be of no value whatever unless bom- 
bardments of these unfortified wooden towns 
are forbidden; ana it is equally plain that a 
ship of war ordered here to protect American 
interests could not be excused for subjecting 
these same interests to inevitable 1uin by per- 
mitting the destruction of these towns by fire 
and bombardment. Fully three-fourths of the 
valuable mercantile and business houses in 
these coast towns are owned by foreigners. 
Neither of the belligerents will be permitted 
to occupy or to take cover in these houses 
during the course of hostilities. I trust that I 
may not be compelled to inform the United 
States Government that I am mistaken re- 
garding the attitude of Nicaraguan forces 
toward foreign business interests on this coast, 
and I hope that you will avoid all danger of 
complications by giving directions that prop- 
erty shall not be subjected to destruction by 
fire and bombardment.” 


He also warned the Honduran generals 
that in defending any one of these towns 
they must take a position outside of the 


city. Lee Christmas, the American gen- 
eral in the Honduran army, who is said 
to have been cut to pieces, was formerly 
a locomotive engineer in Mississippi, 
where his reckless conduct caused several 
railway collisions. Among the Nica- 
raguan officers are four or five Amer- 
icans. One of these generals, formerly 
a civil engineer, is said to have applied 
recently to an American consul for a 
loan, because he was receiving only two 
dollars a day. 
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The Carnegie On April 12th Andrew 
Institute Carnegie formally opened 
and gave to the city of 
Pittsburg the Institute which he has 
founded at the expense of $23,000,000. 
A procession, composed of the faculties 
of the technological schools, the board 
of trustees and the forty-five dis- 
tinguished European guests whom 
Mr. Carnegie had invited at his ex- 
pense to assist in the dedication 
of the building and to attend the New 
York Peace Congress, marched from the 
hotel to the Institute between the lines 
composed of the 1,400 male students of 
the schools and backed by 25,000 people. 
Mr. ‘Carnegie departed from his set 
speech in expressing informally his per- 
sonal feeling in regard to his benefi- 
cences in the following language: 

“My banker tells me that I have so many 
bonds; I never even saw them. Did I earn 
them? Well, I started the machinery going 
and they camie to me. When the Institute proj- 
ect was first mentioned I wrote my name to 
a little slip of paper. That completed my task. 

do not even know how many bonds they 
took, because I don’t know how many I have. 
And still I. get the credit. It does not belong 
to me. I told my wife last night, after I had 
viewed this wonderful place, that I felt that 
Aladdin’s lamp had been working, and she re- 
plied: ‘Yes, and you did not even have to rub 
the lamp.’ That sizes up my position exactly.” 


In his address to- the: large audience 
assembled in the Institute Mr. Carnegie 
followed the same line of thought that 
he developed in his “Gospel of Wealth,” 
in this language: 


“In after days when the founder becomes 
merely a name, as Harvard and Yale and 
Cornell and many founders are today, the fu- 
ture Pittsburg millionaire, loyal to the city 
where he has prospered, will see that his be- 
quests be best bestowed upon needed exten- 
sions or new departments or institutions col- 
lateral to this one, now unthought of. It will 
become more and more the fashion, may I not 
say the duty, of Pittsburgers to consider what 
return they can make to the city which has 
done so much for them. 

“Wealth will be less prized for itself in fu- 
ture generations, and the chief aim will be to 
bestow it wisely, and, I might add, justly, for 
surely the city where wealth is made has, after 
the family, first claim. 

“There is room for many things of the spirit 
in our city. Things material are abundant. 
Our mills and factories are numerous, large 
and prosperous, but things material, including 
money itself, should only be the foundation 
upon which is reared things spiritual. Our 
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mines of coal and iron have not completed 
their mission when transmuted into dollars. 
Not until the dollars are transmuted into ser- 
vice for others has wealth completely justified 
its existence. Dollars are only dross until 
spiritualized, a means to an end, and miserable 
is the man, mean and squalid his life, who 
knows no better than to deaden his soul by 
mere possession, counting over the hoard 
which holds him down or using his faculties in 
old age in augmenting the useless stuff which 
ministers not to any taste worthy of man. 

“Little does and little can the speculator on 
the exchange or the mere dollar grabber in 
any line of activity know of the higher pleas- 
ures of human existence. Only when a man 
labors for the general good and for other than 
miserable aims that end with self can he know 
and enjoy the high spiritual rewards of life. 

“Many are the men and women in Pittsburg 
who are laborers in the vineyards of self-abne- 
gation. The highest type of humanity is that 
which does most to make our earthly home a 
heaven. The highest worship of God is service 
to man.” 2 


It is announced 
from Washington 
that the American 
delegation at The Hague Peace Confer- 
ence will consist of the following per- 
sons: Joseph H. Choate; former Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain; General Horace 
Porter, former Ambassador to France; 
U. M. Rose, of Arkansas, former presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association 
and now president of the Arkansas Bar 
Association ; David Jayne Hill, American 
Minister to the Netherlands and former 
professor of international law at Roch- 
ester University; Brigadier - General 
George B. Davis, Judge Advocate, 
United States Army and formerly pro- 
fessor of international law at the United 
States Military Academy; Rear Admiral 
Charles S. Sperry, United States Navy, 
president of the Naval War College; 
William I. Buchanan, formerly Minister 
to Argentine Republic and to Panama, 
and chairman of the American delega- 
tion to the Rio conference. Secretary, 
Chandler Hale, of Maine, formerly secre- 
tary at the American embassy at Vienna, 
and the son of Senator Hale, of Maine; 
expert in international law, James Brown 
Scott, Solicitor of the Department of 
State; expert attaché, Charles Henry 
Butler, reporter of the United States 
Supreme Court. The delegates will sail 
from New York for The Hague about 
the middle of May. 


American Delegates 
to The Hague 
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The Paris papers con- 
tinue to publish extracts 
from the papers of Mgr. 
Montagnini seized by the Government at 
the Papal Nunciature. Most of the let- 
ters contain nothing but gossip of a per- 
sonal and trivial character, not at all to 
the credit of Secretary Montagnini as a~ 
diplomat. In one of his letters to Car- 
dinal Merry del Val he relates a conver- 
sation with Dr. van Steurs, Minister of 
the Netherlands, in which the latter ‘“ex- 
pressed deep regret at the course of poli- 
tico-religious events in France, which is 
falling deeper and deeper into the hands 
of Freemasonry, which would lead it to 
ruin or to barbarous revolution.” Dr. 
van Stuers has denied the statements. 
Premier Clemenceau has met the charge 
that he could be purchased by alleging 
that M. Piou, from whom Mgr. Montag- 
nini got that idea, was trying to obtain 
money from the Vatican for his own pur- 
poses under the pretense of bribing the 
Premier. M. Clemenceau says that he 
met M. Piou at the house of “an Ameri- 
can woman, one of my friends and one 
of the glories of our modern school of 
painting” (Miss Cassatt), but that in the 
conversation over their coffee nothing 
was said about winning him over. A 
letter of especial interest to Americans 
as: bearing on the Roosevelt-Storer con- 
troversy is that written by Mgr. Mon- 
tagnini to Cardinal Merry del Val, the 
Papal Secretary of State, January 6th, 
1905, in which he says: 


The Montagnini 
Papers 


“I take advantage of this occasion to inform 
you that General Porter, the Ambassador of 
the United States, having manifested the in- 
tention of retiring, influence is being brought 
to bear on President Roosevelt to induce him 
to go back on the promise he made about three 
years ego to Mr. Storer, now American Am- 
bassador in Vienna, an excellent Catholic, of 
the Paris post. Mr. Roosevelt is being made 
to believe that at the present moment a Cath- 
olic Ambassador to Paris would be impossible. 
Mr. Roosevelt, who is, after all, a free thinker, 
believing that he will thus be more agreeable 
to M. Delcassé, is said to be disposed to accept 
the suggestion of his Secretary—namely, the 
appointment to Paris of Mr. Meyer, the Am- 
bassador to the Quirinal, who does not know 
French and is of Jewish origin: I happen to 
know that some one will take steps to influence 
M. Delcassé, and eventually the President of 
the Republic, in favor of Mr. Storer, all the 
more as this fact shows us, as it does for- 
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eigners, the speculations of this Government 
on anti-Clerical policy.” 


The Abbé Jouin; in the prosecution of 
whom the Montagnini papers have been 
employed, was found guilty* of ‘incite- 
ment to riot by pulpit utterances at the 
time of the church inventories, and was 
fined 16 francs. 

a 


The chief incident of the 
parliamentary struggle in 
Russia during the past 
week has been the exchange of letters be- 
tween the President of the Duma and 
the Premier in regard to the rights of the 
Duma. The Famine Committee of the 
Duma requested to be allowed access to 
the statistics of the zemstvos, or provin- 
cial assemblies, but this was refused. 
The Constitutional Democrats carried 
their motion to refer the budget pro- 
posals of the Government to a committee 
for examination instead of rejecting 
them, as the Socialists demanded. But 
when the budget committee called in 
financial experts not connected with the 
Duma or with the bureaucracy to aid 
them in their study of the budget, Prem- 
ier Stolypin notified the President of the 
Duma that no private persons would be 
allowed to enter the Duma. President 
Golovin protested against this, but in 
vain. The Premier placed guards at the 
entrance of the Tauride Palace, with 
orders to exclude every one except Depu- 
ties. President Golovin thereupon broke 
off correspondence on the subject, in- 
forming the Premier that he was not able 
to meet the argument of force to which 
the Premier had resorted. The Premier, 
in a private letter to the President. sug- 
gested that the committee could consult 
with experts in some ‘private house. 
President Golovin enforced his authority 
against Mr. Purishkevitch, the anti- 
Semite Deputy from Kishineff, by having 
him excluded from the hall for insulting 
the President. Mr. Purishkevitch had 
called upon all the members of the Duma 
to rise as a mark of respect for the 
persons murdered by the _ revolution- 
ists, and the President had declared 
the proposal out of order. M. Purish- 


The Russian 
Situation 


kevitch then shouted: “You’re not Presi- 
dent of the Duma, but of the Left.” 
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The Belgian Cabinet of 
which Count Smet de 
was Premier 
has been forced to resign on account of 
the defeat of the Government on the 
mining bill. King Leopold has re- 
turned to Brussels from. the Riviera, to 


The Belgium 
Cabinet Crisis Naeyer 


which he had retired, either from pique - 


or ill health. The desire of the Govern- 
ment in regard to the mining law was 
that the hours of labor should be fixed 
by royal decree, but the Socialists in 
the Chamber of Deputies made a strong 
fight for retaining the power in the 
hands of the representatives of the peo- 
ple, and the Chamber voted an amend- 
ment, by 94 to 32, fixing the hours of 
labor. The Premier then announced 
the resignation of the Cabinet, and the 
following day a royal decree was pre- 
sented signed by the King and Ministers 
withdrawing the bill from the consider- 
ation of the House. The Government 
has the right to withdraw a bill before 
its adoption by the Senate, but the 
action in this case has aroused bitter 
resentment among the Deputies, partic- 
ularly because the decree of withdrawal 
is dated before the vote was taken upon 
the question and yet not presented until 
after the Ministers resigned. M. Jan- 
son, the leader of the Progressives, de- 
clares it is an extraordinary piece of in- 
solence. M. Bertrand, the Socialist, 
says: 

“We are on the road to a terrible crisis in 
which the King will suffer. The Kongo is at 
the bottom of it all. It remains for the King 
to conform to the national will or abdicate.” 
It is generally agreed that if the Cabi- 
net had not fallen on this question it 
would when the Kongo matter came be- 
fore the Chamber, because here the 
King and his people are in irreconcilable 
opposition. About three months ago 
the Belgian Chamber refused to recog- 
nize the right claimed by King Leopold 
to impose arbitrary conditions upon the 
annexation of the Kongo Free State to 
Belgium. A committee was appointed 
to examine the question and report upon 
the plan for annexation during the life- 
time of the King. The King, however, 
refused to have anything to do with the 
committee and very little progress has 
been made toward agreeing upon a co- 
lonial system, 
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Lord Cromer, who has 
“or = aoe been for twenty-four 

years the benevolent au- 
tocrat of Egypt, has resigned his position 
on account of failing health. This con- 
cludes what is probably the greatest 
administrative accomplishment of mod- 
ern times, for, in spite of the racial and 
religious antipathies and dissensions of 
the people, he effected the regeneration of 
a bankrupt and enslaved country, altho 
he had no established position and little 
formal authority and had to work with 
the representatives of fourteen other 
European Powers, all envious of the 
growing power of England in Egypt. 
Yet, by his tact, perseverance and_in- 
dustry he has made England admittedly 
supreme and Egypt prosperous. Taxa- 
tion has been reduced, the immemorial 
oppression of the fellahin by tax gath- 
erers has been abolished, and the rev- 
enues have increased from $45,000,000 to 
$60,000,000. The value of the imports 
has doubled and the production of cotton, 
the principal export, has also doubled. 
If the great dam at Assuan be raised to 
194 feet, as is now proposed, 1,000,000 
more acres of land will be brought under 
cultivation and the cotton output in- 
creased by some $20,000,000 annually. 
Evelyn Baring, now Lord Cromer, is the 
tenth son of the late Henry Baring, 
M. P., who was the third son of the first 
Sir Francis Baring. He entered the 
Royal Artillery, and attained the rank of 
major when, in 1880, he was appointed 
Financial Minister of the Council of 
India. There his success was so great 
that in 1883 he was sent to Egypt as 
“British Diplomatic Agent and Consul- 
Genéral,” which has been his nominal 
position ever since. He kept at his post 
in spite of all efforts at advancement, 
even refusing a position in the Cabinet, 
and he has always been willing to subor- 
dinate himself by giving full credit to 
European and _ native officials who 
worked with him. His success is large- 
lv due to his having been given a free 
hand by the home Government and to 
his policy of pushing forward young 
men into positions of responsibility and 
inspiring them with his own spirit. He 
was raised to the peerage in 1892 and 
created an earl in r901. He is succeeded 


by Sir Eldon Gorst, who has been trained 
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by him in the Egyptian service and is 
now Under Assistant Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 


& 


ee ae Just before his resigna- 
Report tion Lord Cromer is- 
sued his annual report 
for 1896 “on the finances, administration 
and condition of Egypt and the Sudan,” 
which is of special importance on ac- 
count of his frank discussion of the 
present situation and his recommenda- 
tions for the reform of the administra- 
tion. Egyptian Nationalism, of which 
the outside world has heard so much, is, 
in his opinion, a novel and exotic idea, 
for the Egyptians have been under for- 
eign rulers ever since the times of the 
Pharaohs. The following quotations 
from his report will give his view of the 
relations between Nationalism and the 
Pan-Islamic movement: 


“The difficulty of dealing with this subject is 
moreover, enormously enhanced by the fact 
that but few vptians have, in political or 
administrative affairs, a very clear idea of what 
they themselves want, while the practice of 
advocating two separate programs which are 
mutually destructive of each other, is the rule 
rather than the exception. I have frequently 
had expressed to me by Egyptians—among 
whom I am glad to be able to count many per- 
sonal friends who speak to me very frankly—a 
paradoxical desire to secure all the advantages 
of the British occupation, which they fully 
recognize, without the occupation itself. I 
have: had a leading Egyptian urge me to em- 
ploy fewer Europeans in the Government ser- 
vice, and, in the same breath, ask me to ar- 
range that a lawsuit in which he was interestea 
should be tried by a British judge. have 
known a warm advocate of Egyptian rights 
plead earnestly for the appointment of a British 
rather than an tian engineer to superin- 
tend the distribution of water in his own 
province. 

“Pan-Islamism is generally held to mean a 
combination of all the Moslems thruout the 
world to defy and to resist the Christian 
Powers. Viewed in this aspect, the movement 
certainly requires to be carefully watched by 
all European nations who have political inter- 
ests in the East. It may possibly lead to spo- 
radic outbursts of fanaticism in different parts 
of the world. We were within a very measur- 
able distance of such an outburst in Egypt last 
spring. I see it constantly stated that the ‘un- 
rest’ to which allusion was made in the House 
of Commons last summer was imaginary. I 
am wholly unable to concur in this view. The 
temperament of the lower classes of the Egyp- 
tian population, and notably of the urban pop- 
ulation, is eminently mercurial. They were 
suddenly lashed into a fury by the inflamma- 
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tory and mendacious writings in the Pan- 
Islamic press and they subsided into compara- 
tive tranquillity with almost equal suddenness 
when the British garrison was increased, and 
when the writers in the vernacular press, under 
pressure exerted on them by the more intelli- 
gent of their own countrymen, moderated their 
tone. 

“Pan-Islamism is, moreover, a convenient 
phrase for conveying a number of other ideas, 
more or less connected withits primary significa- 
tion. For the purpose of my present argument. 
these are of greater practical importance than 
the wider definition to which I have alluded 
above. 

“In the first place, it means, in Egypt, more 
or less complete subserviency to the Sultan. 

“In the second place, Pan-Islamism almost 
necessarily connotes a recrudescence of racial 
and religious animosity. Many of its adherents 
are, I do not doubt, inspired by genuine re- 
ligious fervor. Others, again, whether from 
indifference verging on agnosticism, or from 
political and opportunist motives, or—as I trust 
may sometimes be the case—from having really 
assimilated modern ideas on the subject of re- 
ligious toleration, would be willing, were such 
a course possible, to separate the political from 
the religious, and even possibly from the racial . 
issues. If such are their wishesyand intentions 
I entertain very little doubt that they will find 
them impossible of execution. Unless they can 
convince the Moslem masses of their militant 
Islamism, they will fail to arrest their atten- 
tion or to attract their sympathy. 

In the third place, Pan-Islamism almost 
necessarily connotes an attempt to regenerate 
Islam on Islamic lines—in other words, to re- 
vivify and stereotype in the twentieth century 
the principles laid down, more than a thousand © 
years ago, for the guidance of a primitive so- 
ciety. Those principles involve a recognition 
of slavery, laws regulating the relations of the 
sexes which clash with modern ideas, and, 
which is perhaps more important than all, that: 
crystallization of the civil, criminal and canoni- 
cal law into one immutable whole, which has 
so largely contributed to arrest the progress 
of those countries whose populations have em- 
braced the Moslem faith.” 


Lord Cromer considers the ambition of 
the Egyptian National party for a na- 
tive Parliament similar to the British 
House of Commons and havjng com- 
plete control over the finances of the 
country an absurdity which would lead 
to national bankruptcy and chaos: 


“Can any sane man believe that a country 
which has for centuries past been exposed to 
the worst forms of mjsgovernment at the hands 
of its rulers, from Pharaohs to Pashas, and in 
which, but ten years ago, only 9.5 per cent. of 
the men and .3 per cent. of the women could 
read and write, is capable of suddenly spring- 
ing into a position which will enable it to ex- 
ercise full rights of autonomy with advantage 
. itself and to others interested in-its wel- 
are; 
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Tearing Down Prosperity 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D. D., LL.D. 


Autmor or “Soctan Facrs anp Forces,” “Appriep Curistiamity,” “Tue Practice or Immortauiry,” Etc. 


“Why should stock values be lower today 
than they were a year ago? I can only account 
for it by the attacks which have been made 
upon corporate interests during the past year 
or two years—unwarranted attacks that go to 
tear down the structures that have been reared 
by our people thru great effort, energy and 
patience. ; 

HESE words are attributed by a 
T reporter to the richest man in the 
world. It is ‘never quite fair to 
hold any man responsible for anything 
that he is reported in the newspapers as 
saying, and the personality of this speak- 
er will not therefore be taken into ac- 
count.; but inasmuch as a complaint simi- 
lar to this frequently finds utterance in 
these days, it may be well to.give it some 
attention. 

Is it true that the depression in cer- 
tain classes of securities is due to unwar- 
ranted attacks which have been made 
upon the corporations issuing them? I 
must doubt whether unwarranted attacks 
would be likely to inflict much injury on 
such organizations. The American peo- 
ple have shown themselves unwilling to 
lend an ear to accusations against the 
large corporations. Indeed they have 
been slow to give heed to attacks which 
were clearly not unwarranted, which 
were supported by evidence of the most 
indubitable and overwhelming nature. 
Nothing is more notable than the indif- 
ference which has been manifested by 
the public at large, during the last ten 
or fifteen years, to the attempts which 
have been made to bring before them 
_facts of the most startling character con- 
cerning the management of some of these 
great enterprises. The public mind has 
shown itself to be the reverse of inflam- 
mable or explosive in its attitude toward 
these matters. Until the managers of the 
great insurance companies insisted on 


exposing their own rottenness to the pub- 
lic, it was well-nigh impossible to make - 
the mass of our people believe that a 
great aggregation of capital could do 
anything wrong. 

Since that they have begun to open 
their eyes. But it is not by unwarranted 
attacks that they have been awakened, 
tho, of course, those whose iniquity has 
been exposed are inclined to say so. The 
insurance directors and officers them- 
selves have insisted that all the accusa- 
tions against them are baseless and ma- 
levolent. The people of the country are, 
however, by this time, fully convinced 
that not only the three big insurance 
companies but a large number of other 
great aggregations of capital, including 
the railroads, have been conducting their 
business in a manner not only unlawful 
but grievously unjust and injurious. 
The people have been convinced of this, 
not merely nor mainly by articles‘in the 
newspapers and magazines, nor by ser- 
mons or speeches, but by judicial investi- 
gations in the courts. The charges made 
by writers of books and by contributors 
to periodicals have finally been taken up 
by prosecuting officers, and have been 
found to contain so large a measure of 
truth that indictments have been brought, 
in the courts of the United States and of 
several of the States, covering many 
thousand cases of violations of the crim- 
inal laws. Some of these cases have been 
tried and the accused persons have been 
convicted and heavily fined. In one of 
these cases, against one of our greatest 
railway corporations, the Federal Judge, 
George C. Holt, a man of high character 
and distinction, said, in pronouncing the 
sentence, that the evidence of guilt was 
“clear, conclusive and undisputed,” and 
that the crime was one which “in its na- 
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ture” was “deliberate and premeditated,” 
and he added: 

“Such a violation of law, in my opinion, in 
its essential nature is a very much more 
heinous act than the ordinary, common, vulgar 
crimes which come before the criminal courts 
constantly for punishment, and which arise 
from sudden passion or temptation. The crime 
in this case was committed by men of educa- 
tion and of large business experience, whose 
standing in’ the community was such that they 
might have been expected to set an example 
of obedience to law, ‘upon the maintenance of 
which alone in this country the security of 
their property depends.” 

Now it is the simple truth, which all 
fairly intelligent Americans perfectly 
well know, that this kind of conduct has 
been practised all over this land by the 
railroads and the big corporations who 
have been confederate with them; and 
the people are demanding that the men 
who have been engaged in such illegal 
and injurious conduct shall be brought 
to justice. _ For this demand the people 
have found a commanding voice. It is 
the voice of the President of the United 
States, and of his Attorney-General, and 
of the entire Federal Department of Jus- 
tice. It is the voice of the State of Mis- 


souri and its Attorney-General, and of 
the State of Ohio and its Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and of high officials of other sov- 
ereign States—the voice of the highest 
officers of our Government charged with 


the enforcement of the laws. By. these 
authoritative voices the machinery of 
government has been set in motion, and 
the result, up to date, is the securing of 
indictments by grand juries specifying, 
as I have said, thousands of criminal 
acts on the part of the railways and the 
big shippers and the managers of great 
monopolies. Many of these indictments 
are still pending, but most of the cases 
that have been tried have resulted in 
prompt convictions, and in the imposi- 
tion of fines amounting to hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 

Such is the action which one of the 
accused persons now describes as an 
“unwarranted attack.” It strikes me 
that the phrase is rather inaccurate at 
this stage of the proceedings. 

The purpose of these “unwarranted 
attacks” is, according to this authority, 
“to tear down the structures which have 
been reared by our people thru great ef- 
fort, energy and patience.” I must be 
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allowed to doubt again whether any pur- 
pose exists, in this country,-on the part 
of the masses of the people to tear down 
any structure which has been reared by 
honest industry and lawful enterprise. 
There are, no doubt, a few embittered 
and malignant agitators who are full of 
emnity toward all who are more pros- 
perous than themselves, and who would 
be glad to see all the well to do reduced 
to penury. But this class of persons is 
small. They exert no controlling influ- 
ence. The great majority of our Amer- 
ican people have no enmity toward per- 
sons of wealth as such and they do not 
wish to weaken the safeguards of hon- 
est property. To accuse them of a pur- 
pose to “tear down” the structures which 
enterprise and frugality and patience 
have toiled to rear is grievously to 
malign them. There is no populace on 
the earth whose sense of justice is more . 
quick and keen than our own. The 
American people believe in fair play and 
the square deal for everybody, rich and 
poor, and no wild-eyed destructionist, 
whose only motive is envy or - malice, 
will ever lead them very far. 

But there are “structures” which have 
been reared’during the last few years, by 
certain classes of “our people,” by “great 
effort, energy and patience,” no doubt, 
but also by great shrewdness, cunning 
and unscrupulousness, which are struc- 
tures of fraud, lawlessness and injustice ; 
which are simply fortifications under 
whose cover great monopolies can carry 
on war against legitimate trade; bv 
means of which small dealers are crushed 
and the strong are aggrandized upon the 
ruin of the weak. These structures have 
been built up in brazen defiance of the 
laws which seek to preserve for all men 
an equal opportunity. A more cynical 
contempt for law has never been mani- 
fested in any age than that by which a 
few of our “captains of industry” have 
evaded and annulled the plain statutes of 
the nation. A system of railway dis- 
crimination has been erected which, in its 
intricacy and craftiness, will be the won- 
der of the following generations. The 
laws plainly require the railways to serve 
all men alike, and late investigations 
show that more than sixty different 
methods have been devised of evading 
these laws. For this lawlessness the rail- 
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way managers are not chiefly to blame; 
the greater responsibility lies with the 
big shippers. 

It is by this iniquitous system of rail- 
way discriminations that many of the 
swollen fortunes have been heaped up. 
Some of the great combinations have 
been employing these unjust and illegal 
methods for well-nigh a generation ; the 
enormous advantages which they have 
thus secured have made them more 
powerful than any ruling class which 
ever existed on the face of the earth. - 

Now it is these “structures” of illegal- 
ity, of oppression, of plunder, that thie 
American people propose to tear down. 
They have been hearing about this kind 
of injustice for a good many years, and 
their exceeding good nature has kept 
them incredulous far too long. But they 
have been taking notice of late, and their 
minds are made up. ‘They do not think 
it expedient, in a democracy, that aggre- 
gatioris of wealth should be permitted 
to erect such “structures” of privilege by 
means of which they may levy tribute 
upon the industries of the country. They 
even suppose that laws are intended, in 
a democracy, to. prevent and_to punish 
aggression of this nature. And they are 
going to take a very lively interest, in 
the immediate future, in the question 
whether a democfacy-is strong enough 
to prevent the existence of such oppres- 
sion. 

The system of railway discrimination 
will have to come down, and along with 
it the monstrous injustices of our robber 
tariffs, and along with these those 
schemes of high finance by which indus- 


try is crippled for generations to pay the: 


fictitious debts of. over-capitalization. 
There is, indeed, quite a little tearing 
down that will have to be done, and it is 
to be hoped that the people will continue, 
for some time to come, to be in the mood 
of doing it. And it is more than proba- 
ble that in this process some stock values 
will be lowered. The stock values which 
have rested on the systems of spoliation, 
of which I have “spoken—which have 
been raised to enormous figures by the 
illegal railway discriminations and the 
robbery of competitors, are likely to 
shrink somewhat when the props of 
monopoly are knocked from under them. 
Some innocent persons will suffer in that 
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shrinkage, of course; it is never possible 
to overthrow a long-standing social in- 
justice without inflicting injury on many 
who are not directly responsible. In one 
sense we are all to blame; we have stood 
silent and have permitted these injustices 
to intrench themselves ; we ought to have 
known that the day of judgment would 
surely come. 

There is no purpose, at this moment, 
of attacking any man or any corpora- 
tion whose business is honestly, lawfully, 
fairly carried on’; and no wish to pull 
down any enterprise which is not a de- 
fiance to law and a menace to liberty. 
The great multitude of business men, 
manufacturers, merchants, large. and 
small dealers, who are prosecuting their 
industries lawfully and honorably, have 
not the slightest reason for apprehension 
on account of any feelings that now 
exist in the hearts of the American peo- 
ple. Nobody who has any appreciable 
influence wishes them any harm. No- 
body whose opinions need to be consid- _ 
ered has dreamed of attacking them or 
tearing down their prosperity. 

‘It is a clever trick of the robber 
barons of our industry, whose piratical 
“structures” have got to be torn down, 
to try to associate themselves with the 
legitimate commercial enterprises, and 
to make out that these also Are the sub 
jects of popular displeasuré. But hon 
est business men will be very silly if 
they give any countenance to such a 
judgment.. Much more foolish will they 
be if, by their silence or their speech, 
they permit anybody to infer that they 
are identified in any way with those who 
are now under the censure of the law. 

It is highly important, at this stage of 
affairs, that a wide and clear demarca- 
tion be made between business which is 
and honorable and_ business 
which is unscrupulous and piratical ; and 
there are no persons among us who can 
help so much to keep this distinction 
clear and sharp as the honest business 
men themselves. If they permit it to 
be blurred it will be a sorry day for 
them. 

The one danger in sight is that this 
distinction may be blurred ; that the pop- 
ular mind may be infected with the sus- 
picion that all business is piracy; that 
the competitive system is essentially 
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iniquitous. That suspicion has not yet, 
as I have maintained, obtained any 
strong hold upon the popular mind, but 
it is entertained by many persons, not 
all of whom are fools or knaves. There 
is danger that it may spread, and the 
only people who can prevent its spread- 
ing are those whom I have characterized 
as our honest business men. If they are 
lukewarm about this, if they allow the 
impression to get abroad that they are 
in sympathy with the methods of piracy 
and plunder, then we shall be in danger 
of a tearing down which will be a great 
deal more destructive than’ anything 
which has yet been threatened. 

For the’ present -that danger is not 
imminent:- The rank and file of the 
American, people; still believe in liberty 
and democracy, and are making_a stren- 
uous and hopeful effort ta, restore the 
equalities- of opportunity -which- have 
been so seriously encroachéd upon dur- 
ing the past quarter of a. century. Their 
idea is that if the rebate. robberies can 
be exterminated, and. the railways can 
be made to render-to all citizens an equal 
. public: service; if the monstrous favorit- 
ism of the tariff can. be cut out; if stock 
watering can be brought -under control ; 
if the public service companies in our 
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cities can be prevented from obtaining 
for nothing franchises worth billions; if 
the raiding of trust funds by promoters 
ean. be stopped; if a few other such 
colossal oppressions of the weak by the 
strong can be restfained, we may yet 
have, in this country, a fair show for 
the common man, a great alleviation of 
the burdens resting on the industrial 
classes, a much more equitable distribu- 
tion of the products of industry. They 
know that if these ends, of which they 
are now in. pursuit, can be gained, there 
will be no more fortunes of a thousand 
million dollars heaped up in a genera- 
tion; but they think that there will be a 
far larger number of those who will at- 
tain to an honorable competence, and 
that the standard of living will be raised 
for the whole population. This is what 
they believe in and hope for; and the 
way to it, as they think, is thru the de- 
struction of monopoly and iniquitous 
privilege and the restoration of a fair 
measure of industrial freedom. 

This is what they are asking for at 
present. If they fail of this they are 
likely to ask for something which will 
cost a good deal more, and which may 
not do them so much good when they 
get it. 


Cotumsus, Ouro. 


A Mexican Lullaby 


(To Jack and Priscilla.) 
BY GRACE HAZARD CONKLING 


Away across the yellow plain 
The sleepy sun hefore he goes 
Has hung the shoulders of the hills 
With velvet folds of gold and rose: 
And in the garden of the sky 
The petals of the stars uncurl 
Like flowers blooming overhead: 
It’s sleepy time, my little girl! 


The mules are safe in the corral: 
The burros on the homeward road 
Trudge patiently along and think 
Of laying down the heavy load: 
And high upon the mountain-side 
The goat-herd’s camp-fire, al] ashine 
Tells that the oo have gone to bed: 
Good-night, O little boy of mine! - 


What if the big white stars come out 
And find the whole world sound asleep 

Excepting just small boys and girls 
Whose wilful eyes wide open keep? 

And there are little winged dreams 


Flutterin 


round your beds at night, 


That will not kiss your wide-open eyes— 
So cuddle down and shut them tight! 


Saw Luts Potosi, Mexico. 
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What Is Dry Farming? 


BY WILLIAM C. DEMING 


Epitor oF THe WYOMING TRIBUNE. 


* 
TWO years ago in the Rocky Moun- 
1 tain West dry farming was a, 
joke and a by-word. Today hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres are, or soon 


will be, under cultivation by this 
method ; thousands of sturdy men are its 
devotees, and only a few weeks ago 
three hundred interested and enthusiastic 
délegates and as many visitors from fif- 


teen arid and semi-arid States and Ter-. 


ritories met at the Trans-Missouri Dry 
Farming Congress in Denver, and reg- 
istered their faith in a movement which 
is to join hands with irrigation. in re- 
claiming the barren wastes of the West. 

Technically speaking, all that section 
of country in which the annual rainfall 
is less than twelve inches is called arid. 
Where the rainfall exceeds twelve inches 


and is less than twenty inches, it is called 
semi-arid. For convenience and easy 
reckoning, draw a line from Bismarck, 
North Dakota, thru North Platte, Ne- 
braska, to Laredo, Texas, and all that 
country to the westward to the Sierra 
Nevadas and the Cascade Mountains 
may be termed arid or semi-arid, and it 
embraces more than one-third of the en- 
tire United States. In this section is all 
that is left of the public domain, and it 
is the hope of the men and women, who, 
crowded out of the congested East,gde- 
sire to carve out new homes in the West 
and transmit to their children a family 
roof-tree. 

It should be remembered in passing 
that the most liberal estimate ever 
placed upon the amount of arid and 
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semi-arid land which it is possible to 
reclaim by irrigation, if all the waste wa- 
ters were utilized, is 10 per cent. of the 
total area, and this doubtless is twice too 
much. 

After counting out the irrigated land, 
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What, then, is dry farming? In plain 
words, it is farming successfully with 
the natural precipitation, which must be 
so conserved and used as to obtain re- 
sults. The world has plodded along for 
several thousand yéars, and- yet it has 














THE RAW PRAIRIE WITH PLOWED STRIP IN BACKGROUND. 


the mountainous lands, the worthless 
lands, the timbered lands, the mineral 
lands, the Government reserves,-and all 
‘other lands suitable for grazing pur- 
poses only, we may have left 20 per 
cent. of the whole section reclaimable by 
dry farming. 

The arid and the semi-arid West for 
forty years or more has been largely a 
sheep and cattle pasture, and it is ‘con- 
servatively estimated that it requires 
from twenty to one hundred acres to 
support one animal, the average - being 
about thirty-five. 

It will be readily seen, therefore, that 
_ if after all the available water has been 
us. for irrigation, there is still an 
agency by which other millions of acres 
may be reclaimed, then cosy homes will 
replace the sheep wagon and _ school 
children will romp where only lambs 
frolicked before, 


occurred to but few people, until within 
a decade, that it is possible to store up 
the moisture as it falls and use it when 
desired. . Whéh rains come and the 
snow melts upon the native sod in the 
arid and semi-arid West, the moisture is 
either quickly evaporated from the sur- 
face or passes into the ground, from 
which it is almost as quickly drawn by 
the same process of evaporation. 
When the land is plowed and per- 
mitted to lie without subsequent tillage, 
the moisture, whether from rain or melt- 


‘ing snows, soaks into the ground, possi- 


bly to the depth of the furrow, from 
which it is again withdrawn by evapora- 
tion. Influenced by the heat of the sun 
and the aridity of the atmosphere, the 
surface bakes and a crust is formed. 
The untutored and uninitiated, as it 
were, in the dry farming cult, would no 


- doubt assume that the crust so formed 
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would act as a. protection against the 
“drawing” influence of the air and sun- 
shine, and would therefore prevent 
evaporation. The reverse is true, and 
herein is the key that unlocks the se- 
crets of dry farming. The crust so 
formed is cellular. It is full of little 
holes thru which practically all of the 
moisture beneath passes out into the air. 

In the arid and semi-arid West, par- 
ticularly in the rarer atmosphere of the 
higher altitudes, the evaporation takes 
place so rapidly that the residents of 
those regions almost invariably under- 
estimate the annual rainfall. The aver- 
age altitude of the arid and semi-arid 
region is about one mile above sea level. 

Since dry farming has been reduced to 
a science it will not be amiss to use scien- 
tific terms where they elucidate rather 
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sugar in water and watching the mois- 
ture move steadily toward the top. Ora 
better example still, in which capillarity 
and evaporation are both illustrated, is 
found in the lamp, the flame of which 
consumes the oil as fast as it rises in the 
wick, thru capillarity, just as the warm 
dry air consumes all the moisture in the 
ground by means of the cellular “earth- 
wick.” 

It must be evident then that if provi- 
sion is made by which the precipitation, 
which readily passes into the soil is pre- 
vented from passing out by capillary at- 
traction and evaporation, we are in a po- 
sition to use this moisture and produce a 
variety of crops; it having been demon- 
strated conclusively that agriculture can 
be carried on successfully and profitably 
with a minimum of twelve inches of pre- 














HARVESTING DRY FARM POTATOES, CHEYENNE, WYOMING. 


than obscure the subject. The process 
of evaporation thru the cellular crust 
above referred to is the result of a force 
known as capillarity. A familiar and ef- 
fective example of capillary attraction is 
that of holding the edge of .a lump of 


cipitation, if all is devoted to the right 
use. 

As a rule, it is better to let a piece of 
ground, whether fall or spring plowing, 


lie fallow during the summer, seeding 
it eachalternate year. During the fallow 
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season the surface of the plowed ground 
should be harrowed or stirred after each 
heavy rain, or big snow, thus forming a 
dust mulch or blanket, as it were, by 
which capillary attraction is destroyed 
and evaporation reduced to a minimum. 
Even the casual or indifferent student of 
agriculture will see that the effect of har- 
rowing after rain or snow prevents the 
forming of a crust and the consequent 
cells which accelerate evaporation. 
Thus the secret of dry farming is the 
conservation of the moisture that falls, 
and the secret of the conservation is the 
destruction of the little cells at- the sur- 
face thru which evaporation is so active 
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of the raw prairie as it has stood from the 
earliest recollection of man. Another 
picture illustrates the act of turning over 
this natural sod and the others. the as- 
tonishing growth thereon. These are not 
“stage pictures,” not pictures made for 
this article, but the actual scenes of farm- 
ing without artificial irrigation near the 
city of Cheyenne and other places in Wy- 
oming, where until two years ago no one 
had the temerity to undertake to farm. 
One of the most successful cattle growers 
once said to me, “I think the Lord knew 
what he was about and left the right side 
of the soil up.” This remark illustrates 


the prejudices which the would-be farm- 
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and the secret of the destruction of the 


little cells is frequent harrowing of the. 


surface, which prevents the forming of 
the crust. 

The soft dirt or granular condition 
permits the moisture to pass rapidly into 
the ground and likewise holds i* where 
it will do the most good. That in brief 
is the science of dry farming, which after 
all is not “dry” farming, but the intelli- 
gent retention and application of all the 
moisture that falls in a section of country 
whose agricultural possibilities have 
heretofore been considered more than 
doubtful. 

Accompanying this article is a ‘picture 


er in the arid West has had to encoun- 
ter and is only one of the many difficul- 
ties which he must overcome. 

Land which I have seen sold for $1.50 
per acre is now growing thirty-five to 
forty bushels of wheat to the acre; fifty 
to sixty bushels of oats; forty to sixty 
bushels of barley ; bountiful crops of field 
peas used as winter feed for sheep; one 
hundred and fifty bushels of potatoes to 
the acre and as fine a stand of alfalfa as 
I have ever seen in any irrigated section 
at the same period of growth. 

Within the last two years, hundreds of 
thousands of acres of grazing land in 
Wyoming and Colorado have been sold 
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and are being cut up into small tracts and 
disposed of for dry land agriculture to 
farmers from every State east of ‘the 
Missouri River. 

Under the “Campbell System,” as it is 
known in the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Colorado, and the “Cooke System,” 
as it is known in Wyoming, Idaho and 
Eastern Oregon, the dry farmer. plows 
his ground from eight to ten inches deep, 
preferably in the fall, in order that it may 
receive the benefit of the winter snows. 
As a further advantage the land is 
plowed at right angles to the prevailing 
winds that the trough of the furrow may 
catch and hold as much snow as possible. 
Where and when it is too dry for fall 
plowing, then early spring plowing 


should be done, using always the same 
system of harrowing after heavy rains. 
An industrious boy with three sections of 
a steel harrow will cultivate thirty acres 
a day. 

In conclusion, however, it should be 
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borne in mind that experience has al- 
ready demonstrated that alfalfa, the 
greatest forage crop known to any arid 
region, will grow on unirrigated sage- 
brush or prairie land, if the Campbell or 
Cooke system is. rigidly followed. 

The important things to remember 
about dry farming are the following: 

That twelve inches of rainfall properly 
conserved in the soil will produce thirty 
to forty bushels of wheat to the acre each 
alternate year; 

That the soil of the arid region pos- 
sessing all its virgin elements of strength, 
is the most fertile in the world and under 
dry farming, it is likely to remain so, for 
while all of the moisture is conserved on 
these lands, in the East where the rain- 
fall is more copious much of the plant 
nourishing elements are washed away ; 

That good arid land can be purchased 
at from $1.50 to $5 per acre; 

That dry farming is reasonably sure 
farming if the farmer is industrious, dili- 


~— 
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ad 
gent and intelligent; and has sufficient 
capital to tide over the first two years, or 
the preparatory stage of his farm; 

That arid land which will produce 
nourishing grass .and hay sufficient to 
feed and fatten 80 per cent. of the sheep 
and cattle of the United States, will pro- 
duce other and better crops with other 
and better systems ; 

That in the Rocky Mountain West, 
the rain falls when most needed, from 
March Ist to September: Ist; 

That nothing is lost,-but much is 
gained by cropping a particular piece 
of land only every other year, except, of 
course, perennial crops like alfalfa ; 

That in every country where land is 
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ful drought-resisting plants and grains 
by intelligent seed selection ; 

That among the crops which have 
been profitably grown by the dry farm- 
ing method are wheat, kaffir corn, bar- 
ley, emmer, commonly known as spelt, 
alfalfa, bromus inermis or brome grass, 
oats, rye, field peas and many hardy 
vegetables ; 

That the average yield of wheat per 
acre, the United States over, in 1904 
was only 12} bushels and oats 26 7-10 
bushels to the acre. In 1905 wheat aver- 
aged 14} bushels to the acre and oats 
28 8-10 bushels to the acre; 

That you can beat the average, under 
dry farming, in the worst years; 
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so cheap a farmer may own enough. so 
as to follow the alternate year and sci- 
entific system to the letter and yet be 
producing large crops of grain on dif- 
ferent areas each year; 

That the most successful dry farmer 
is he who uses his head as well as his 
hands and seeks out the most success- 


That the motto of the dry farmer is 
“One plowing, frequent harrowing, two 
years’ moisture—one big crop.” 

Many dry farming authorities and en- 
thusiasts assert that agriculture can be 
successfully followed thru scientific cul- 
tivation with ten inches of rainfall. If 
this is true, there is an abundance of en- 
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couragement for the dry farmer in the 
records of the Cheyenne Weather 
Bureau for the past thirty - six years, 
the average being in excess of thirteen 
inches. 

My own opinion covering a more or 
less careful observation and study of the 
subject for five years is that dry farm- 
ing is not only possible, but may be 
made profitable if the prospective farmer 
unites “Faith, Hope and Charity” in his 
efforts, if he be intelligent and indus- 
trious, if he will apply the knowledge 
and experience already gained by others 
with assiduity, and has the pluck and 
the resources to stay with the proposi- 
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tion for five years. Already dry farm- 
ing has added millions of dollars to the 
assessed valuation of the West. 

I have omitted roseate experiences 
and the figures of many practical dry 
farmers the accuracy of which I have no 
reason to- doubt, fearing to try the cred- 
ulity of the reader, and for the greater 
reason that in a new movement like this 
it is better to err on the side of conser- 
vatism than optimism. 

And, lastly, the arid and semi-arid 
West does not desire a sudden land 
boom. A _ steady influx of practical 
farmers, who will stay, is the real de- 
sideratum. 

CHEYENNE, WyomINe. 














Yeast-Stirrers in 


New York City 


BY MRS. L. H. HARRIS 


[At the. solicitation of THe INpEePeNnpeN’t. Mrs. Harris recently paid her first winter visit to 
New York City. and was plunged for a few weeks into the center of the maelstrom of 
“world movements,” where nothing is regarded as settled and unquestionable. The wild whirl 
of ideas and purposes seems to have dizzied her somewhat, but she keeps her bearings by the 


ancient landmarks.—Ep1rTor. } 


sons, of both sexes and every 
persuasion in New York, who 
think they are creating the sentiment 
that will leaven American life. 
“You are now listening to men and 
women who are molding public senti- 


B* yeast-stirrers I mean those per- 


” 


ment for the whole country,” said a fa- 
mous editor, quite seriously, after we 
had heard one of them explain why a 
good man was bad and a bad woman 
was good. That was done as simply as 
a kitten chases its tail, and very much in 
the same manner, except that the process 
was intellectual and dignified. I pass 
over the editor’s pathetic egotism, but I 
wish to call attention in this article to 
the yeast-stirrers and their leaven. For 
one thing the thinking people there ap- 


pear to have had their moral natures 
turned hind part before. And altho 
they have the best intentions in the 
world, | am bound to hold the yeast- 
stirrers themselves responsible for this 
rear-mindedness. They may think it is 
originality, but it looks more like 
aboriginality. And, of course, the con- 
trast between them and normal people 
is diverting, whichever way you look at 
it. For example, if you wish to appear 
perfectly absurd among them, get down 
to particulars ; talk about something less 
universal than “life’; admit that you 
are not engaged in a “world. movement” ; 
that you are not “planning a great 
work.” (Every yéast-stirrer magnifies 
himself with this phrase. It is the 
Aurora Borealis which shines above his 
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little pot.) Say that you have no new 
theory of social salvation for the race; 
‘confess that you are as ignorant of 
“Romantic Obscurantism” as an unborn 
child; but insist that marriage is sacred, 
whether happy or unhappy, and that 
divorce is at best an ignoble retreat 
where honor and duty claim you; and 
hold that righteousness is more im- 
portant to learn and to practice than a 
stark-naked humanitarianism which 
makes too many éxcuses for unright- 
eousness, particularly of the flesh which 
makes us human —I say if you wish to 
feel like an antiquated formula for prim 
hoop-skirt virtues let the yeast - stirrer 
know that this is the pattern of your 
mind. Meanwhile, you may add to 
your confusion by making a few ob- 
servations concerning theirs, and, for 
the sake of clearness, the reader must 
understand that those mentioned in this 
article are highly respected members of 
society. Some I met at the Authors’ 


Club, others were in the most prominent 
pulpits in the city, still others were 
prominent in municipal affairs. 


Some 
were at a Socialists’ meeting where an 
Episcopal clergyman and a famous 
woman were among the after - dinner 
speakers. Not one, so far as I know, 
belonged to bohemian circles—for bohe- 
mians are only the product of this 
leaven. The man I heard inveigh 
against marriage as an unbearable 
hardship upon wives and an unimagina- 
ble bore to husbands, and who express- 
‘ed a willingness to welcome illegitimate 
children into his own family, was not a 
bohemian nor a hobo. He is a gentle- 
man of unimpeachable character, who 
occupied as long as he wanted it a chair 
in one of our great universities, and his 
writings now appear in a magazine 
noted for its conservatism and for its 
large circulation. Nor did I see any 
yeast-stirrers when I went prospecting 
for human nature in the Bowery. I found 
the human nature, to be sure, but it has 
not been leavened much -with yeast of 
any kind. And I did not see them at 
anarchists’ meetings on the East Side. 
“A watched: pot never boils,” and the 
police over there are very narrow- 
minded. Besides, it is not the fashion 
now in New York to be an anarchist. 
But a “terrorist” may be a social lion if 
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he likes. The explanation is that a ter- 
rorist only wants to throw bombs’ in 
Russia, while an. anarchist will throw 
them here at home if he is not sufficient- 
ly snubbed. 

The first thing which impresses the 
stranger is that these are a new kind of 
good people who have no illusions, but 
who have more delusions than even 
their benighted forefathers had. A man 
whose admirable character bears testi- 
mony to his Christian rearing denied 
the existence of God so mincingly that 
I wondered why his guardian angel did 
not flash in and spank him body and 
soul. Another boldly declared that 
George Washington played such a gal- 
lant part in the Revolution, not because 
he was a patriot, but because he had 
vast tracts of land that would be more 
valuable under a free government— 
think of Washington as a “promoter”! 
—very soon this will get out, of course, 
and then the children of New York will 
not even have a father of their country! 

No words can express their contempt 
for the tricks of commerce, for the graft 
of government, for the serpent power of 
Wall Street. Everybody is a rascal ex- 
cept Hearst, and the rest of us have no 
doubts about him. What we want to 
know is. Why do so many yeast-stirrers 
choose Hearst of all men to idealize? I 
reckon it is for the same reason Eve 
picked out the devil in paradise to ad- 
vise with her. She felt limited by her 
own innocence. But Hearst is not their 
only delusion. One of them told me 
that so soon as he got the time he meant 
to “rewrite religion.” I do not know 
whether he was repeating a_ smart- 
sounding epigram that he had heard 
somewhere, or if he really intended to 
take a day off and crochet a Pentateuch 
and a New ‘Testament out of the 
abundance of his own heathen imagina- 
tion. But it will be seen from the fore- 
going that a yeast-stirrer’s chief delu- 
sion is the confidence he has in his 
leaven. : 

Another characteristic by which they 
may be recognized is that each of them 
has time by .the forelock in one hand 
and what he calls “the revolution” in the 
other. And not one of them feels 
bound by any law of logic to stir any 
particular kind of yeast, but they all stir 
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frantically whatever can be fermented. 
I recall a certain leaven-dealing hero 
who is a member of the Universal Peace 
Movement, while taking a prominent 
part in the terrorists’ meetings of the 
Russian revolutionists. And he thinks 
. that he is a rational being. It may be 
that we are in equal need of both, but it 
would be so much more intelligible, not 
to say influential, if the peacemakers 
did not try to be terrorists. However, 
even the preachers cannot make this dis- 
tinction. There is that famous New 
York preacher crying out: “I am a ter- 
rorist. I am with every assassin in 
Russia!”” Now cannot the good doctor 
understand that this shout does not go 
with his hymns or sermon on Sunday? 
Doubtless his moral sense is all right, 
but the leaven has distracted his reason- 
ing faculties, or he would be able to put 
two and two or even one and one to- 
gether so as to compute how long it will 
take him to convert a man to Christian- 
ity, and then leaven him into a terrorist 
and assassin. Never have I seen such 
brilliance of mind, such kindness of 
heart*mixed with such irrational and un- 


scrupulous motives. 

And, again, when you are associated 
with cultured people who avoid the use 
of such terms as right and wrong, know 
that you have “come up higher” among 


the leaven-makers. They cannot tell the 
difference between saying a thing is so 
and the truth. With mere words they 
accomplish things to their own satisfac- 
tion which have always taxed the angels 
in heaven. They look their Lazarus 
City in the face and say, with an ecstatic 
smile: “There is no evil!” As time is a 
term to denote our limited segment- 
sense of eternity, so evil is only “a stage 
of goodness.” If old, sleepless, miser- 
able, blear-eyed New York ever gulps 
this yeast it will be a long continued 
“stage!” This brings us to consider the 
altruists more particularly, all of whom 
are mighty stirrers. And they are the 
queerest people of all. A New York 
altruist is one who would as lief mis- 
lay his morals or his conscience as not, 
but he sticks to his theory of ethics thru 
good and evil report. He does not 
necessarily give his money to feed the 
poor at home, but he will give his for- 
tune to the fund used in Russia for the 


blowing up of banks, for the killing of 
officials and the support of the Duma. 
He will accept a salary of $100,000 to 
preach poverty on the editorial page of 
a paper which is sold out to “other in- 
terests” everywhere else. He will lay 
the scenes of his novels on Hungry 
Street, on the East Side, and while he is 
writing it, gorge himself at the Holland 
House every day till the very jowls of 
his genius stick out. This kind stirs 
his yeast with a “muck- rake.” Or he 
may be a great ethical teacher, who has 
been divorced for no better reason than 
the one given by the young negro 
woman: “Jedge, I des done loss my 
taste fer dat nigger Jeems!” I was my- 
self invited to attend a séries of lectures 
on ethics, given by a person who dis- 
posed of his children as naively as ever 
Rousseau did of his. 

Not all the yeast-stirrers in New York 
are indigenous—quite the reverse. If a 
man gets a bee in his bonnet anywhere— 
wants to start a revolution; or a new 
philosophy, or rewrite religion — he 
comes to New York and joins the 
leaven-makers. It affects him that way. 
These are the ones who have so much 
to say about their desire to “live life in 
its fullness.” What they mean by “full- 
ness” is entirely too much. They want 
to flourish like green bay trees. For this 
class “life” appears to be a sort of hilar- 
ious atmosphere in which man is dis- 
solved and becomes a joy-eyed, procreat- 
ing factor for the future. This is fortu- 
nately very vague, but I met at least one 
avatar of such a movement—a chaste 
and honorable person really, but he was 
a humanitarian who had been leavened 
into the last stages of sentimental deca- 
dence. 

It is with peculiar diffidence that I 
mention perhaps the largest class of 
yeast-stirrers in the city—the Socialists 
This is becoming, because every one of 
them with whom I conversed expressed 
compassion or contempt for my invin- 
cible ignorance of the subject. It is a 
charge they usually bring against people 
who disagree with them. Now I restrain 
myself from becoming a Socialist on the 
grounds that it is a rational theory of 
government, suited only to rational peo- 
ple, whereas, some of us (Socialists in 
particular) are not always rational, and 
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the test of a government is whether. it 
can hold things together when we are 
not reasonable, or good, or even decent. 
So soon as they can arrange these little 
matters I desire to become one. Mean- 
while I have a sort of literary antipathy 
for their monstrous vocabulary. My 
taste is offended at the ugliness of So- 
cialism expressed in words. The sweaty 
adjectives they use, the meat-ax phrases 
and granary terms all sound as if they 
belonged to a science for exploiting the 
economics of cattle. A man may drop 
a thousand years in the scale of things 
thru one ‘sentence written by a really 
learned Socialist. It is the only lan- 
guage I ever heard which gives the im- 
pression that it still has the monkey hair 
on it—ugh! However, the Socialists are 
the most important leaven-makers in 
New York. For one thing, they are 
producing a new mind. It is callow and 
crude now, aboriginal as compared witht 
what it will be. The proof of.this is 
their predilection for horrors (a primi- 
tive trait) and their lack of humor. As 


for humor, I have never seen one who 
had any, altho they do not lack irony— 


which is as different from humor as a 
claw is from a smile. For example, Up- 
ton Sinclair told me that he meant that 
story of the squealing pig in the early 
chapters of “The Jungle” to be humor- 
ous! It is, but because the author has 
treated an absurd subject seriously, and 
he did it because there is not a ray of 
humor in his mind. I ought to say in 
this connection that Jack London has 
just made the same comment on me; said 
I was “totally without humor.” This is 
a relief. I have sometimes feared that 
the reason Socialists excited my risibles 
so much was because my sense of humor 
was abnormally developed. Anather 
evidence of the rudimentary development 
of the Socialists I have met is that they 
are morbid. It is only a step from that 
to being rabid. They all have a mania 
for sorrows, and a fury, a bitterness of 
mind, which alienates people and ac- 
counts in part for the comparative futil- 
ity of their efforts. But when they get 
thru this first stage they may indeed be- 
come the yeast-stirrers for the whole 
country. The important thing now is to 
try to teach them some patience, some 
toleration and a little grace, if we can. 
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And what are some of the effects of 
these various leavening compounds upon 
the people? 

The yeast of the Socialists is distinctly 
political, and many of them boldly claim 
to be responsible for nearly all the re- 
forms in the city, but somehow they 
don’t get elected to anything. When 
Jack London ran for Mayor of Oakland 


‘Cal., a few years ago, on the Socialistic 


ticket, it is said that he received one vote. 
possibly two. But a Socialist would 
“run” even if he received no votes at all, 
Just as Bill Nye once challenged John L. 
Sullivan, not because he expected to 
knock him out of the ring, but because 
he liked “to be mixed up with him be- 
fore the public.” It is a way they have 
of creating public sentiment. But that 
is the reason they are not elected. They 
have created too much already. 

But here are some of the results di- 
rectly attributed to the leaven which I 
have tried to describe. , 

(1) I heard much more’ sentiment 
expressed in favor of divorces than for 
marriage. This is the case to such an 
extent one is surprised that the young 
people should dare to marry at all. And 
it is a fact that most of those who get 
old enough fb observe and consider do 
not. Many of the most admirable men 
and women I met were single for this 
reason. No yeast-stirrer has intimated 
to them that the way to reform marriage 
is not to break it with a divorce, but to 
get in it, stay in it and work out the 
trouble, whatever it is, from the inside. 

(2) The people who are so cultured 
that they speak according to art rather 
than morality, who have no sternness of 
mind, no salutary narrowness of judg- 
ment and principles, are in a large meas- 
ure responsible for the class of popular 
heroes and heroines ever before the pub- 
lic in New York, either on the stage or 
in the jails. While I was there Stanford 
White, Evelyn Thaw and her husband 
were the ones in court, and “Salome” the 
one on the stage. Novelists went down 
and took notes at the trial, ‘so as to get 
popular yeast for their next stories, and 
young girls were not ashamed to express 
their sympathy for “poor Evelyn.” Poor 
Evelyn, by all means! but it is as dis- 
graceful to discuss her as it is to tear the 
rags off of a body that has been dragged 
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out of the river. At no time did a re- 
spectable person appear in the hero role, 
and if he had, the question is, would any 
one have been interested in him? 

.(3) The romance of Socialism has 
taken the place of religion in the spirit- 
ual economics of many of the yeast- 
stirrers. The altruists have defrauded 


the people also with their holiday-cake | 


ethics and fine talk with tea afterward. 
Still others have fooled themselves by 
the rational process so common among 
yeast-stirrers. One lady, upon hearing 
that in a certain mountain section the 
people “got religion”: during the summer 
_and backslid during the winter, ex- 
claimed: “If only they could be kept 
comfortable they would be good all the 
time!” It was useless to call her atten- 
tion to the incredible wickedness among 
the people in her own city who were 
most comfortable, and there are thou- 
sands like her, who believe that virtue 
is a matter of diet and sufficient clothing. 

(4) Another evidence of the leaven 
was in the pulpits. 
ple give the impression of being without 
a pastor, in spite of the numerous 
churches. This was intelligible when I 
heard a sermon from the same minister 
who proclaimed his sympathy with the 
Russian Terrorists. He chose for his 
text one of the miracles of Jesus, and 
proved, with pathological minuteness, 
that it was not a miracle at all; said that 
his own mother had done greater things. 
At the conclusion of the service he had 
the effrontery to address the Lord in 
prayer. To be sure, it was not much of 
a prayer, merely a polite address, which 
really meant that the petitioner did not 
expect anything from that source. Now. 
it may be that Jesus performed no mira- 
cles, and it may be that, after all, he is 
not the divine Savior of the world, but 
it gives people a bad, lonesome feeling 
to be confirmed in this idea, and there 
are enough trying to do. it without the 
aid of the preachers. If they could hold 
on to the faith a little longer it would do 


a 


So many of the peo- 


more good than throwing bombs, even 
by proxy, in Russia. 

(5) And, as a matter of personal ex- 
perience, I may add that the subcon- 
scious effects of having so many vagaries 
about is not good for the mind. During 
the last ten years I have written with 
sufficient clearness not to be reckoned 
among cranks. But while I was in New 
York my mind was so far dissolved that 
I wrote an article which showed remark- 
able signs of mere vaporing. The proof 
is that I received letters from strange, 
mad people who believed that the person 
I referred to in the article written dur- 
ing my stay there was the “elaborator 
of the 144,000 super-men prophesied in 
the Scriptures.” Others thought that I 
had caught a vision of “the celestial 
spouse” described by Swedenborg. Now 
heaven forbid that I should conceive of 
such a person! And under ordinary 
circumstances I could never have laid 
myself open to such a suspicion. But. 
I confess my fault here, in order to warn 
people against the curious leaven of that 
wonderful city. The makers of it are 
more than clever. They are kind. They 
have new virtues that I never saw before. 
which make them adorable. They prac- 
tice a golden rule of almost heathen 
dimensions. But they insist upon being 
elevated by the most diabolically erron- 
eous opinions, and that makes the yeast 
bad. But I do not know what is to be- 
come of the “second generation” in New 
York if these good people keep on talk- 
ing so bad. The danger is not to them. 
They were properly brought up by par- 
ents who got the yeast for that business 
out of the Ten Commandments, and so 
they have characters that survive their 
scandalous doctrines, but the good Lord 
have mercy upon their children. Fortu- 
nately, when people get very decadent in 
their views of life, they do not ‘want 
children, and I have heard that in New 
York already the better classes (?) ar 
eliminating them. : 
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BY RICHARD GOTTHEIL, Ph.D. 
{Dr. Gottheil is Professor of Semitic Languages in Columbia University, and is the 


author of many books and magazines on Oriental topics. 


From 1898 to 1904 he was Pres- 


ident of the American Federation of Zionists.—Eprror.] 


discussion turning upon the sixth 

verse of the Twenty-fourth Psalm 
in which one party holds that “the time 
is adapted to the leader” while the oppo- 
site party holds that “the leader is 
adapted to the times.” Both opinions are 
true regarding the late Theodore Herzl, 
the founder of modern Zionism; and the 
success that attended his efforts is proof 
of this contention. He found his fellow 
Jews unimaginative ; he fired their minds 
with a romantic fancy. He found them 
divided by petty distinctions and dis- 
cords; he cffered them a hope and a 
faith. After devoting the tireless energy 
of his ripest years as a proof of his own 
conviction, he sealed his service with his 
life’s blood, looking with prophetic eye 
into the promised land, whither he him- 


[disc is a well-known talmudic 


self was debarred from leading his peo- 
ple. The seven years of plenty in the 
Zionist movement came to an end with 
Herzl’s death in 1904. Were they to be 
followed by seven lean ones? His quali- 
ties of leadership, his sterling character, 
his winning ways had given him a posi- 
tion among the Jewish people which, per- 
haps, no one could ever regain. In the 
plenitude of his power and the heyday 
of his strength, neither he nor those of 
us who stood near him imagined that the 
end could be so near. His death left the 
ranks transfixed with amazement. His 
hand had held all the strings in a com- 
prehensive grasp and there was no one 
man to take his place. Well-nigh three 


years have now passed. The recovery 
has been slow; for the old infirmity of 
purpose has been in danger of asserting 
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itself again; the old unimaginative rou- 
tine Judaism has had a new chance of 
life. Happily the seed had been planted 
too deeply. Tho the finest flower had 
been cut off, the stem still remained 
healthy. The Jewish conscience had been 
stirred too deeply. The fire had been re- 
lit. It might burn itself out; it could 
never be smothered again. 

The idea of a universal Church had 
informed the policy of the middle ages; 
the hope of a universal State had ani- 
mated the leaders of the eighteenth and 
part of the nineteenth centuries. But 
while such romantic ideas were being 
conceived and acted upon the birth- 
throes of another movement were in 
progress. The various races of the 
world were beginning to bestir them- 
selves. Disraeli never spoke a truer 
word than when he said “race is the key 
of history” ; speaking as he did from the 
consciousness of his own racial affinity. 
Slowly, and with much creaking . and 
groaning, the various families of Europe 
and even of Asia began to stir. Greece 


reasserted itself. A Roman nation was 
reborn. The Teuton carved a place for 
himself in the highest niche of fame. 
Nationalities which had been cast to the 
lumber heap of the past emerged once 
more—Servia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Ire- 
land, commenced to feel an inward power 
and to demand the rights of existence. 
Japan and China are even now setting an 
example for the other races of Asia. 
Clearly, nationalism was not a thing of 
the past and racial distinctions could not 
be blotted out either by the generalship 
of a genius or the ferocity of a mob. 
The Jews were the last to feel the stir 
of the new era. They had shouted loud- 
est for the German Empire; they had 
been the most protesting chauvinists in 
France. They had been more Polish 
than the Poles. One fine day they 
awoke to find themselves strangers in 
Germany, attacked in France, ostracized 
in Poland. Much paper was smudged 
to prove that they were Germans and 
French and Poles. To do this they had 
stripped themselves as much as possible 
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of things Jewish. They sat there naked 
and shivering in the cold of unfriendly 
blasts. Modern anti-Semitism has not 
indeed caused Zionism; but it was the 
touchstone upon which the spark was 
lit. 

Signs of impatience among the Zion- 
ists had begun to show themselves even 
during the lifetime of Herzl. Perhaps 


he himself had seen the future in too’ 


roseate a coloring. He had imagined 
that a great part of the Jewish people 
would be fired with his own enthusiasm ; 
that the rich would consider it an honor 
to devote their wealth to such a cause. 
With the Jewish toilers as his army and 
some little part of Jewish riches as his 
powder, he imagined he could break 
down any opposition on the part of the 
Sultan and procure the adhesion of the 
great World Powers to the plan of a 
Jewish autonomous settlement. The 
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a number of governments in his work. 
He had procured the Jewish parliament 
and the national bank. But the Jewish 
bourgeoisie held back and the Jewish 
millionaires held tight. The former re- 
mained indifferent; the latter could af- 
ford to play with millions in Walt Street 
or in Capel Court, but would not ven- 


‘ture any sum at all for a general Jew- 


ish purpose. Herzl was left. in the 
lurch. Then came the offer by the Eng- 
lish Government of a tract of land in the 
East African Protectorate. Herzl read- 
ily accepted it; it was something tangi- 
ble and cold be used as an asset in deal- 
ing with the Sultan. Many of his fol- 
lowers, however, could not or would not 
understand the situation. The racial 
historical and religious feeling for Pal- 
estine revolted. The sixth congress 
(1903) discovered the cleft that had 
been wrought, and Herzl succumbed 
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measure of his own conviction was in- 
deed large enough. He had organized 
the masses under the banner of an idea; 
he had placed his plans before the Sul- 
tan in Constantinople; he had interested 


the 


physically in attempting to heal 
breach. 
The outcome of this breach was a ter- 


riforialist organization led by Israel 
Zangwill, which took form and shape 
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after the seventh international congress 
in 1905. That personal motives entered 
into this secession need not concern us 
here. It represented a real cleavage in 
ideas and feelings. It marked the dis- 
tinction between Zionism as a mere 
charitable undertaking upon a large 
scale and Zionism as the expression of 
the heart and soul of the people—its 
definite longing, its prescience of ‘its 
ultimate goal. With a program that 
differed little from that followed by 
those who control the Baron de Hirsch 
foundations—it being indifferent to the 
territorialists where a Jewish center is 
established —it is no wonder that they 
gained adherence both in the Jewish 
bourgeoise and even in the Jewish 
moneyed man. They demand no great 
effort of imaginative reconstruction, no 
great stress of Jewish consciousness. 
Any effort to ameliorate the condition 
of Eastern Jewries ought certainly to 
meet with no opposition upon the part 
of any Jew. But Zionism is a thing 


much greater than charity, “that plant 
divinely nursed.” Terrible is the lot of 
the hunted Jew; yet the Russian Jewish 


question is not the question .of all. 
Judaism and Jewish ideals are at stake; 
and to save these Zionism searches for a 
stable and a legally assured home in Pai- 
estine. ‘ 


The Jews might learn much from the 


Irish. They, too, know what oppression’ 


means. They, too, have felt the direful 
effects of disintegration. They, too, 
know the futility of mere palliative 
charity. It is the Gaelic League that 
will one day bring about the salvation 
of the Irish, by giving back to the peo- 
ple their own national culture and by 
reinfusing them with their own ideals. 
In part, Zionism has done this for the 
Jew. It has called forth a new Jewish 
enthusiasm; it has produced a distinctly 
Jewish art; it has set in motion a dis- 
tinctly Jewish literature; it has deep- 
ened in many the old religious con- 
sciousness. 


An ancient saying of the rabbis has it 
that he who attempts to drive fortune is 
himself driven by fortune. Herzl had 
conceived his hand wrongly with the 
Jewish people; and the Sultan wishing 
to bring pressure upon them had tem- 
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porarily closed Palestine to Jewish im- 
migration. But since the last two or 
three years the Sultan has shown a 
more enlightened policy, and point has 
come to the thought that he desires to 
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make Russia’s loss his own gain. The 
Russian Jews are now going in some con- 
siderable numbers to the land of prom- 
ise, trying to escape from the destructive 
and disintegrating influences that await 
them elsewhere. The suzerain must see 
the economic value of a hard-working, 
industrious and sober population, which 
can only increase the revenues which he 
himself derives from the land. . But 
here, too, no patchwork policy on the 
part of those Jews who wish to help their 
brethren will avail. Real and provident 
statesmanship is needed, if the ghetto of 
Russia is not simply .to be changed into 
the ghetto of Palestine. Schools on the 
one hand and opportunities for work on 
the other are the measure of help which 
Western Judaism must afford those who 
still are pioneers. Educational facilities 
are not wanting in Palestine. Good 
primary and secondary schools are to be 
found in Jaffa, Jerusalem and in some 
of the colonies; and in many of these 
schools Hebrew is the mother tongue. 
The Jewish Arts and Crafts School 
(The Bezalel) has been opened on an- 
cient Zion; and .the eagerness with 
which its courses have been besieged 
shows that the desire for manual occu- 
pation is strongly implanted in the 
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young. The Anglo-Palestine Bank—an 
offshoot of the Jewish Colonial Trust— 
is already established in Jaffa, Jerusa- 
lem and Beyrut, and it saves the needy 
colonist and the small merchant from the 
clammy grasp of the usurer. The Pales- 
tine Industrial Syndicate has lately .un- 
dertaken to develop the industrial and 
mineral resources of the country and to 
tempt hesitating capital to one of the 
oldest of the world centers. Contigu- 
ous to Palestine are the fair lands of 
Syria, the verdant fields of Asia Minor 
and the immense tracts of Mesopotamia. 
The desolate cities may be inhabited 
once more, as the prophet Isaiah had 
foreseen, for railways are slowly spin- 
ning their web over the whole region. 
Whether the ultimate consequence of 
all this will be what the Zionists hope 
lies upon the knees of the gods. The 
shame for its failure would rest not 
upon those who tried and dared and did, 
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but upon those Jews who rock thein- 
selves in the consciousness of their own 
ease and security and who remain stern- 
ly oblivious to the life blood oozing out 
of their people. If the Jews were as 
united upon the Zionist platform as the 
Irish are upon their own national creed, 
sufficient force could certainly be 
brought to bear to assure its success. 
Unfortunately, they are not. A large 
number of the Jewish bourgeoisie in the 
cities of Western Europe and America 
feel the constraint only of their Jewish 
belonging; if they are religious their 
Judaism is nothing more than “an emo- 
tion in a vacuum.” They cannot see 
that the world around them will never 
understand their position, and that as 
long as their position is not clear and de- 
fined anti-Judaism in some form will 
continue to exist. They believe in the 
thin rattle of their patriotic declarations, 
ail they tumble over themselves in the 

attempt to please all parties. 











Their ideas of their own duties 
to their own people dance to the 
tune of their aspirations for po- 
litical or for -social standing. 
There are others who believe in 
keeping up the lines of demarca- . 
tion which separate them from 
the rest of their fellow citizens. 
To what end? The rabbis tell 
them that they are a nation of 
priests and holy people; that 
they must remain the great mis- 
sionaries of .“ethical monothe- 
ism.” But are they willing to 
assume such a role? We know 
the missionaries of other faiths; 
and, whatever we may think of 
their work, they are character- 
ized by thoro devotion to their 
ideals and by an other-worldli- 
ness which compels our reluctant 
admiration. When we cease to 
gather riches, to build palaces 
and to gird upon ourselves all 
the trappings and garnishments 
of wealth, we may commence to 
think of turning missionaries. 
At present the real Jewish mis- 
sionaries are those who are 
working and toiling for the race 
and for the faith—those pioneers 
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in the resurrection of Palestine 
whom we do not understand and 
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whom at best we consider sub- 
jects for our benign tho often 
useless charity. 

But alone Israel cannot bear 
the burden. Almost the smallest 
of peoples, almost the least of 
all the families of the earth, her 
authentic voice cannot be heard 
in the councils of the nations. 
Many sons and daughters have 
gone out from her loins and 
control the politics of the world. 
Too often do they appear im- 
patient that the old mother still 
treads the earth. Is it a hope of 
perfection to imagine that the 
sons and daughters might undo 
the ancient wrong and seek sat- 
isfaction in a noble work of ex- 
piation? It is they that hold all 
the strings which move the 
shifting scenes of the world’s 
stage. Would an appeal, not 
for a favor, but for a right, 
have any chance of success in 
this day of despite for the 
ideal? If altruism is the saving 
grace in the life of a man, 
ought it not to be in some little 
measure the same in the life of 
a nation? The lineal descend- 
ants of those great prophetical OFFICE OF THE ANGLO-PALESTINE COMPANY, JAFFA. 
altruists, whose memory we all 
help to honor, are perhaps in- make us go upright to our land, for 
curable optimists enough to believe. Thou art the God who worketh salva- 
this possible. Up till now they have tion.” What would be the attitude of 
prayed: “Oh bring us in peace from Christendom if an attempt were made to 
the four corners of the earth and _ translate this prayer into an actual fact? 

New Yorx City. 
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THE salt red blood of him, 
The small clean nerves of him, 
The austere bones of him— 


For loving, 
For feeling, 
For standing fast. 


Shall he stand for less than Truth? 
Will he feel for less than Man? 
Can he love less than God? 


Curcaco, In. 





The Monroe, Calvo and Drago 


Doctrines 


BY HERBERT W. BOWEN, A. M. 


{The American republics are -very anxious to have the Drago Doctrine recognized as 
one of the laws of nations, and at the Pan-American Conference held last summer at Rio 
de Janeiro, they passed resolutions referring the matter to the forthcoming Hague Confer- 


ence for discussion and appropriate action. 


The foliowing article, 


therefore, by the Ex- 


Minister of the United States to Venezuela, is of much present interest.—Eptror. | 


rather than a legal act. While it 

has been based frequently on very 
flimsy pretexts, it has never been con- 
sidered justifiable except in extreme 
cases; as, for instance, to preserve sov- 
ereign rights or interests, to maintain 
the balance of power, to prevent in- 
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iquitous revolutions, to stop a nefarious. 


action on the part of a strong Power 
against a weaker one, or to obtain re- 
dress for unscrupulous dilatoriness in 
the payment of claims and debts.’ But 
as there is no obligation on the part of 
any independent and sovereign nation to 
submit to intervention, it’ may resist, 
and other nations may intervene, for 
good causé, to prevent intervention. 
Thus, when the Holy Alliance, formed 
by Austria, France, Prussia and Russia 
after the battle of Waterloo, with the 
object of defending and extending 
monarchical principles, announced the 
intention of restoring to Spain the Span- 
ish American republics, the United 
States and Great Britain objected, and 
President Monroe put the objection into 
permanent form in his annual Message 
of 1823, and directed it against not only 
the Holy Alliance, but also the other na- 
tions of Europe. It was forthwith called 
the Monroe Doctrine. It is not a prin- 
ciple of international law, for it has 
never been accepted by the European 
Powers; but it is generally recognized 
as a declaration of our policy, and as a 
frank and timely notice of the reasons 
that we shall deem sufficient to justify 
us in intervening to prevent European 
intervention in this hemisphere. It has 
been concisely stated as follows: 

“The American continents, by the free and 
independent condition which they have as- 


sumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be 
considered as subject for future colonization 
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by any European Powers, and we should con 
sider any attempt on their part to extend theii 
system to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety. With the 
existing colonies or dependencies of any 
European Power we have not interfered, and 
shall not interfere. But with the Governments 
who have declared their independence and 
maintained it, and whose independence we 
have, on great consideration and on just prin- 
ciples, acknowledged, we could not view any 
interposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them, or controiling in any other manner their 
destiny, by any European Power, in any other 
light than as a manifestation of an unfriendly 
disposition toward the United States.” 

The first of those three sentences re- 
fers to the American continents general- 
ly, and may be fairly interpreted to 
mean that our Government would con- 
sider that it would have grounds suffi- 
cient for intervention if a European 
Power should attenipt to increase its 
colonial possessions on the American 
continents or in American waters. by 
conquest, encroachment, purchase or in 
any other manner, or should undertake 
to change the form of government in the 
American republics to the European 
type. . 

The second sentence deals with -the 
existing American possessions of the 
European Powers, and contains a dis- 
tinct promise and an emphatic guarantee 
to the European Powers that we shall 
not interfere with the possessions they 
already have on the American conti- 
nents and in American waters. 

So long, therefore, as we support the 
Monroe Doctrine we are under the most 
solemn obligations not to acquire sov- 
ereignty over any of the aforesaid Amer- 
ican possessions except by voluntary 
transfer or purchase. 

In the third sentence special refer- 
ence is made to our sister American re- 
publics, and the position is firmly taken 
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that efforts to oppress them or to con- 
trol in any other manner their destiny 
on the part of any European Powers 
would not be tolerated by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Just what 
steps, if taken by a European Power, 
would be regarded as attempts to oppress 
them or to control their destiny is not 
stated. The omission naturally has 
been particularly noted by publicists and 
statesmen in our sister American repub- 
lics, and various suggestions have been 
made by some of them of restraints that 
should be put upon the European Pow- 
ers to keep them from molesting the 
weak American republics. The most 
interesting and astute of these sugges- 
tions were made by Calvo and Drago, 
the former a publicist, and the latter a 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, of the 
Argentine Republic, and are known to 
the world, respectively, as the Calvo 
Doctrine and the Drago Doctrine. Of 
the two Calvo’s Doctrine is the earlier 
in date. It was published in 1868 in his 
work on international law entitled, 
“Derecho Internacional Téorico y 
Practico de Europa y América,” and it 
maintains that neither diplomatic nor 
armed intervention should be recognized 
as legitimate methods for enforcing pri- 
vate claims of a purely pecuniary nature 
that are based upon contract or are the 
result of civil war, insurrection or mob 
violence. In other words, Calvo would 
have all such claims referred, where 
they arose, to the law courts, and de- 
cided, and finally disposed of, by them; 
and he would deny to foreign nations 
the right of intervening thru the ordi- 
nary channels of diplomacy or by force 
to secure justice for those of their citi- 
zens or subjects whose claims did not 
receive in the law courts fair and impar- 
tial consideration. As the Calvo Doc- 
trine relates to only private claims, ‘it 
might naturally have been expected that 
a doctrine would be brought, forth at 
the proper time to cover the @ilestion of 
public debt. When Germany, Great 
Britain and Italy instituted the blockade 
of the Venezuelan ports in 1902 that 
time arrived, and the doctrine was pro- 
mulgated in an able letter that was dated 
December 29th, and that was addressed 
to Sefior Mérou, Argentine Minister in 
Washington, by Sefior Drago, who was 
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then the Argentine Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. The principle for which he 
asked recognition was succinctly stated 
by him to be this: “That the public debt 
cannot occasion armed intervention nor 
even the actual occupation of the terri- 
tory of American nations by a European 
Power.” 
Roth the Calvo and the Drago Doc- 
trines are strongly supported by public 
sentiment in our sister American repub- 
lics, and have been widely discussed in 
the United States and Europe, but they 
were practically, or at least temporarily, 
rejected in 1903 by Germany, Great 
Britain and Italy when they demanded 
of Venezuela the payment of private 
claims and the public debt, and occupied 
her territorial waters, and by The 
Hague Tribunal, which decided that for 
the very reason they had resorted to 
armed intervention and the occupation , 
of Venezuela’s territorial waters they 
were entitled to preferential treatment 
in the settlement of their claims over 
the rest of Venezuela’s creditors who 
had taken no belligerent action. As the 
United States did not intervene to pre- 
vent the armed intervention of the three 
Allied Powers or the occupation by 
them of Venezuela’s territorial waters, 
it was clear that their action was not 
deemed to come within the scope of the 
meaning of the language used in the 
third section of the Monroe Doctrine in 
regard to oppressing our sister Amer- 
ican republics, and that, consequently, 
the Calvo and the Drago Doctrines must 
be regarded as independent principles, 
and must stand on their own merits. 
The’ dissatisfaction that was ex- 
pressed by many publicists in 
Europe as well as America with 
the decision rendered by The Hague 
Tribunal in the Venezuelan case has en- 
couraged the supporters of the Calvo 
and the Drago Doctrines to renew their 
efforts to get them recognized as prin- 
ciples of international law. Favoring 
the two principles are a number of weak 
republics, some of them highly respected 
for their steadiness and some of them 
always suspected of unsteadiness, but 
all of them fearful-that the strong Pow- 
ers of Europe in their lust for expan- 
sion may make private claims and pub- 
lic debts easy pretexts for occupying 
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and colonizing their territory; while op- 
posing the two principles are the strong 
Powers in question which have had at 
one time or another, as no one denies, 
good and substantial reasons to com- 
plain of the “bad faith; disorder and de- 
liberate and voluntary insolvency” of 
nearly all of the weak republics. 

The fear of the weak republics is 
based, it would seem, not so much on 
present conditions as on future possibili- 
ties, for the European Powers in all re- 
cent controversies with them have gen- 
erally been the first to suggest arbitra- 
tion, and evidently may be safely trusted 
for some years to come not to endanger 
their enormously important trade rela- 
tions with the United States by giving 
our Government cause to maintain by 
armed intervention the principles em- 
bodied in the Monroe Doctrine. On the 
other hand, the European Powers, being 
creditor nations, are naturally more con- 
cerned with present conditions than 
with future possibilities, and if they 
keep in mind as well their experience in 
the past they would naturally argue that 
some at least of the weak republics 


would be not only tempted, but actually 


induced, if they were assured that 
armed intervention would never be re- 
sorted to, nor their territory occupied, 
to defer indefinitely making any pay- 
ment whatsoever to their creditors, and 
to increase recklessly the number of pri- 
vate claims and the amount of their pub- 
lic debts. Even so late as 1905 (see 
page 1,027, Foreign Relations of the 
United States, 1905)—that is to say, 
three. years after the Drago Doctrine 
and thirty-seven years after the Calvo 
Doctrine were published, Mr. Hay, the 
Secretary of State of the United States, 
in a communication presented to one of 
the South American republics, referred 
to “charges and proofs” that the Execu- 
tive of that republic had overawed the 
courts, and had removed and imprisoned 
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judges and attorneys, and had inter- 
posed other obstacles to prevent “the due 
and impartial administration of justice.” 
Even if only one of the weak republics 
had an Executive of that kind it- would 
be unsafe to concede to them the free- 
dom from restraint that is solicited by 
the Calvo and the Drago Doctrines. The 
great Powers are, and always have been, 
particularly adverse to the undue and 
partial administration of justice, and 
that fact was long ago evidenced by the 
creation of consular courts in non- 
Christian countries and by alertness in 
watching judicial procedure in the weak 
Christian nations. In view, then, of 
what might be called European preju- 
dice by some and prudence by others, it 
would seem as if the quickest, surest and 
best way for our sister American repub- 
lics to ensure their safety and security 
would be to exert their influence on one 
another until every one of them duly se- 
lects and elects its President and puri- 
fies its system of government so that its 
Executive, Congress and Judiciary will 
be efficient and scrupulously careful to 
perform their respective duties in con- 
formity with its constitution and treaties 
and with the requirements of interna- 
tional law. When all that is accom- 
plished the Calvo and Drago Doctrines 
will probably not be considered objec- 
tionable, and they may even be regarded 
as unnecessary. In the mean time our 
sister American republics should always 
be ready and willing to trust to’ arbitra- 
tion all their financial disputes that can- 
not be settled thru the channels of diplo- 
macy, and may rest assured that in any 
controversy which they may have that 
might be used as a pretext by the Euro- 
pean Powers to deprive them of their 
territory or independence, to change 
their form of government, to oppress 
them, or to control in any other manner 
their destiny, they would be amply pro- 
tected by the Monroe Doctrine. 
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Training for Mother-Work 


BY ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN 


[The following article by the United States Commissioner of Education is based upon 
a paper read before the Religious Education Association a few weeks ago at Rochester. 


—Epiror.] 


OR reasons which will appear 
' later I am limiting my topic 
to a very small division of 

field. I shall leave 


the general 
consideration the 


altogether out of 
great majority of our American 
homes, in which the burden of the 
earliest moral and religious training of 
the children will rest almost exclusively 
upon the mother of the family, and con- 
cern myself simply -with those homes in 
which a children’s nurse or governess is 
employed. That is, I shall consider the 
question at first merely as a question 
concerning the training of nurses for 
very young children. At first sight it 
will seem that this is limiting the ques- 
tion to one affecting the homes of the 
rich.- I should say rather that it is lim- 
iting the question to one affecting the 
homes of the rich, the motherless homes 
and the homes_of the very poor ; for with 
the development of a great variety of 
college and neighborhood “settlements” 
in our large cities, and with the increas- 
ing clearness of educational purpose in 
institutions for orphans and other un- 
fortunate children, the range of employ- 
ment for such children’s nurses as | 
have in mind will undoubtedly be very 
greatly extended. What is: proposed is 
the establishment of schools, or of spe- 
cial courses in universities and other in- 
stitutions, for the special training: of 
such baby-nurses. 

It is one great merit ofa” tokationghy 
school of any kind that it stamps a pro- 


fessional character upon the occupation glittle ones. 


for which it prepares. By professional 
character, I mean that ingrained regard 
for standards and ideas, for special 
knowledge and special skill, which marks 
the professional man, and his readiness 
to put the claims of public service and 
of intrinsic excellence of performance 
above considerations of private gain. 
As compared with any kind of appren- 
ticeship, a vocational’ school makes for 
such professional spirit, by combining 





the instruction of specialists in dif- 
ferent fields, by referring processes to 
guiding ideas and cultivating practice 
in its connection with theory, by or- 
ganizing a coherent course of training, 
by making a center of information relat- 
ing to recent improvements in its par- 
ticular craft. 

Not only does the school prepare for 
the vocation more quickly and more 
thoroly than any ordinary form of ap- 
prenticeship; but it tends to improve 
more rapidly in its methods and appli- 
ances. We find encouraging precedents 
in our training schools for kindergart- 
ners and training schools for nurses of 
the sick. Both of these types of school, 
and other types undoubtedly, will offer 
useful suggestions for the new under- 
taking. If schools for nurses of the 
sick, which present the closest parallel, 
have raised the irregular occupation of 
nursing the sick into something so like 
a profession, as we have seen them do 
within the past few years, it seems not 
at all incredible that schools for the 
nurses of little children may transform 
the occupation with which they will have 
to do within as brief a period. 

It is clear that such improvement is 
greatly to be desired. The baby-nurse 
of today is ordinarily a servant and 
often a foreigner chosen because her 
speech is that of Paris.or Hanover. It 
would seem as if the superficial demand 
were for the right accent rather than for 
skill in the care and nurture of the 
The real demand is for 
a variety of knowledge and of judg- 
ment. 

Nutrition, the prevention of disease, 
the treatment of minor ailments (for the 
nurse for the sick must be the main reli- 
ance in serious illnesses), the correction 
of faults of temper and disposition, the 
first steps in learning, supervision of 
games, the telling of stories, the first 
hint of the mysteries of, religion—the 
range of such requirements is very great 
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indeed. And since the service required 
is part physical, part educational, part 
maternal and spiritual, there is no one 
professional superior who shall guide 
the practice of the infant-nurse. She is 
not, like the nurse of the sick, a physi- 





ily has taken the teacher into such close 
relations with its inner life, and, most 
of all, must take counsel with herself 
and draw on the resources which she 
has made her own. 

No good movement ever had a begin- 
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cian’s assistant and under the immedi- 
ate guidance of the family’s medical ad- 
viser. She must take her directions and 
advice first of all from the parents if 
they are at hand to direct; but also from 
the physician, the pastor if there is a 
pastor; perhaps the teacher, if the fam- 


ning. No mattér where we may start 
in we find that it is already begun. I 
have been unable as yet to find notice of 
any existing institutidn which exactly 
fills the role which is suggested in this 
paper. Yet the -beginnings have un- 
doubtedly been made. Reference may 














be made to the “Ecole d'Hygiéne d’Edu- 
cation Familiale et Sociale d’enseigne- 
ment ménager,”’ which was founded by 
Mme. Augusta Moll-Weiss at Bordeaux 
in 1897 and removed to Paris in 1904; 
the Consultations respecting nurslings 
(Consultations de Nourrissons), con- 
ducted by Professor Budin of the Fac- 


ulty of Medicine of the University of 


Paris, in connection with the maternity 
sections of a Paris hospital; the School 
for Mothers conducted by Doctor 
Miele at Ghent; the Norland Institute 
in London; the Liverpool Ladies Sani- 
tary Association; the Training School 
for Nursery Maids in operation for the 
past sixteen years at the Babies’ Hos- 
pital of the City of New York; the 
-Association of Practical Housekeeping 
Centers; the courses for the training of 
“kindergarten nurses” maintained by 


the Young Women’s Christian Associa-. 


tion.’ 

These are a few of the experiments in 
this field which have come to my knowl- 
edge. Information has been received 
with reference to a number of other 
similar experiments, and doubtless many 
others are in the making, of which I have 
not yet heard. 

It will be found, I think, that the 
ground is prepared for such an under- 
taking as has been outlined above. But 
I believe that what has thus far been 


done is only in the nature of pioneering, 


of scouting as it were, and that the real 
systematic advance is yet to be made. I 
think it may well be believed that the 
time for such definite advance is already 
at hand. 

Just what is to be attempted and just 
how it is to bé accomplished are not al- 
together clear. But these things seem 
clear to this extent at least, that the train- 
ing to be given should join theory with 
practice, and that the work must be part- 
ly pedagogical and partly parallel to that 
of the ordinary nurses’ training school. 
For the purposes of practice, it seems de- 
sirable that the student should have ac- 
cess to a babies’ hospital, a foundlings’ 
home, a day nursery, or some other in- 
stitution in which there are children to 
be cared for. The theoretical instruction 





1 Attention should be called to an article entitled, 
“A Pian for Girls with Nothing To Do,” by Elsie 
Clews Parsons, which appeare 
March 4th, 1905. 
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can probably best be given in connection 
with a college or university. The diffi- 
culty of working out any standard course 
of systematic training is perfectly ob- 
vious, yet it is no greater than other diffi- 
culties which have been met and over- 
come in the course of our educational 
development. The problem is according- 
ly referred tc the departments of educa- 
tion and of hygiene of our women’s col- 
leges, and of universities to which women 
are admitted, in the confidence that, like 
“Sentimental Tommy,” they will “find 
a-wy.” I look to see the problem ul- 
timately solved by such institutions as 
these, in co-operation with hospitals and 
other institutions for the actual care of 
infants, rather than in institutions of the 
latter class apart from colleges and uni- 
versities, for the reason that the training 
which is here proposed is educational in 
its relationships and purposes, and is in- 
tended to attract young women whose 
preliminary training fits them at least for 
admission io the higher imstitutions. It 
may, indeed, be found that the demands 
of practice will so far outweigh other 
considerations as to make it appear 
necessary to conduct all of the courses in 
connection with the institutions where 
the babies themselves are to be found 
rather than in the class rooms of the or- 
dinary college. But none of the effort 
which may be put forth by institutions 
other than colleges and hospitals-to this 
same end ‘will be lost. The widest ex- 
perimentation will: be needed; and the 
labor of the pioneer, in this as in other 
fields, will be not only necessary but also 
deeply interesting. 

If I have said nothing’ as yet of the 
training of mothers, on whom the care 
and culture of baby children must chiefly 
rest, it is because such training is partic- 
ularly difficult to compass by any direct 
approach. However much young women 
may look forward, in a wholesome way, 
to the responsibilties of motherhood, I 
believe the most of them would shrink 
from any course of training intended ex- 
pressly to prepare them for those respon- 
sibilities. [i such an attitude commonly 
appears, we may declare it to be unrea- 
sonable, but we must reckon with it as 
a fact. I believe, too, that it is an atti- 
tude which finds some justification in 
simple human nature. It seems to me 
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very doubtful whether a course in school 
or college expressly intended to fit young 
women to be wise mothers of little chil- 
dren would have much chance of success. 
ButIdo believe that a professional course 
intended to fit young women for the vo- 


- cation of children’s nurse would have a 


much better chance of success. I believe, 
indeed, that when such courses are well 
started they will be largely attended, and 
that those who have taken them and re- 
ceived certificates or diplomas showing 
that they have pursued them successful- 
ly, will find employment in abundance 
awaiting them. Still further, it is not 
unreasonable to hope that when the voca- 
tion of baby-nurse or nursery matron or 
whatever it may be called, shall have be- 
come a well established profession, its 
influence will spread abroad in many de- 
sirable ways. Some of these graduates 
will become teachers of classes of young 
mothers in college settlements and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations. 
Many of them will marry and will carry 
their knowledge and skill into homes of 
their own. Some young women, already 
betrothed, will take the course of train- 
ing with no other thought than that of 
fitting themselves for the homes that are 


to be theirs. And it may be that the 
special course will gradually lead the 
way to some more general form of edu- 
cation for the life of the home, which 
may find its place and do a beneficent 
work in all our schools and colleges for 
women. 

If I have said little in this paper of 
the religious side of the training here 
proposed, it is not that I regard the re- 
ligious side as of subordinate importance. 
But in these earliest years, it is surely 
desirable that any over-emphasis of the 
religious consciousness should be care- 
fully avoided. The simple and sincere 
suggestion of religious conceptions 
which may safely be attempted, should 
be joined with an equally wholesome 
mental and physical life, which is the best 
assurance of. all right-mindedness in the 
later years of childhood. By such ways 
as these, and other ways that may be 
opened up, let us hope that it may be 
possible to make some small but signifi- 
cant advance in definite preparation for 
the part to be played by the home in the 
moral and religious life, as bound up 
with the physical life, of these our young- 
est Americans. 

WasuincrTon, D. C. 


A Code of Ethics for LAW Ser 


BY JULIUS HENRY COHEN 


[MgraCohen is one of the rising young lawyers of the New York Bar, who has already 








of ethics for lawyers.—Ep1rTor.] 


N an address recently delivered at the 
State Bar Association, Mr. Joseph 
_H. Choate said that when Jeremiah 
Evarts was considering the law as his 
profession, he was greatly disturbed by 
the question whether, asthe one side or 
the other of every lawsuit was necessarily 
wrong, he could honestly and conscien- 
tiously engage in a pursuit in which about 
half the time he would necessarily be 


struggling to maintain injustice ; and that. 


after consulting Judge Ellsworth, after- 


me of them in behalf of corporations and capitalists, this article is oppor- 
foreover, a movement is already on foot in this city to formulate a definite code 


done siéndid work in public affairs thri the Citizens’ Union and other good government 
organi é . At a time when the lawyers are receiving a great deal of censure for the 


ward Chief Justice of the United States, 
he became satisfied that any cause that 
was fit for any court to hear was fit for 
any lawyer to present on either side, and 
“that neither the judge nor counsel had 
the right to prejudge the case until both 
sides had been heard.” 

Mr. Choate then went on to say: 

“That, I think, was true of all the functions 
of the American lawyer in those old days. 
His relations to the business of his clients 
was strictly professional, just as much so as 
that of the physician or the surgeon. 
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“And so it is today of the English barrister. 
Whether he tried or argues a cause, or revises 
a pleading or contract, or gives an Opinion on 
the facts submitted, he acts without any in- 
terest in the matter, or any relation to it other 
than the purely professional one.” 

This theory—so strongly advanced— 
is made the basis of many mistaken no- 
tions of the ethics of the profession. It 
assumes freedom as wide as the heavens 
so far as intellectual activity is con- 
cerned, with moral judgment constrained 
within the narrowest confines. It assumes 
that there never exists a case of wrong 
clear and convincing on one side, with 
right equally clear on the other; and that, 
like Justice, blindfolded, the lawyer must 
always accept his clients’ side andadvocate 
it, no matter how false it may seem to 
him. For—so the theory runs—it is not 
for him to judge. His individuality is 
gone once he accepts the retainer, and as 
his client is his client, he must plead his 
cause. When the cloak of the advocate 
is donned, the moral responsibility of the 
individual ceases. Should it cease? Are 
the standards correct? The layman 
thinks: not. Is he right and are we 
wrong? The layman, rightly or wrong- 
ly, says (except when he himself is the 
client concerned) that if the client do 
wrong, the advocate who advises him 
how to do.the wrong is particeps criminis 
—a perverter of the law. And if he be 
such, when giving advice before the act. 
how does he stand if he shields and 
guards after the act is done? The re- 
ceiver of stolen property is equally guilty 
with the thief, yet it seems strange to the 
layman that if the receiver be a lawyer 
and the property only be taken as a fee, 
no wrong is committed. But, says the 
lawyer, shall I be judge in my client’s 
cause? His rights must be preserved. 
What rights? The right to escape pun- 
ishinent if he be guilty? Is the lawyer not 
also an officer of the court, a State’s at- 
torney? What of his duty to the State? 

The lawyer says: “Yes, but the crim- 
inal’s rights to a fair trial must be pre- 
served. Who shall protect his rights if 
I do net? Shall the innocent .suffer for 
the guilty?” Of course not, but shall the 
guilty escape for the innocent? It has 
come to be recognized as part of the pub- 
lic prosecutor’s duty, first to satisfy him- 
self of the guilt of the acccused before 
he indicts. He must shield the innocent 
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as well as punish the guilty. Has his 
adversary no like duty to the State? 

The fundamegtal question at bottom is 
this: When the lawyer becomes an ad- 
vocate (prosecutor or defendant) does he 
lose his individual moral responsibility 
for judgment in the case as a man? If 
he does not, how can he close his eyes to 
plain facts? May he not know that the 
client’s story is false? May he not know 
that his advice to the corporation is to 
shield it from the consequences of the 
law? This does not mean that all law- 
yers who defend persons accused of crime 
or who represent corporations are them- 
selves in the wrong. The argument re- 
lates only to the clear cases. Of these 
there are, surely, enough. The lawyer 
may sometimes deceive himself, but he 
never deceives his client. The surgeon 
may never commit an abortion, tho the 
patient retain him for the purpose. He 
is always a man, tho retained profession- 
ally as a surgeon. May the lawyer com- 
mit an abortion for his client? Is he less 
a man than the surgeon? 

Let it be said, therefore, definitely, that 
while the lawyer shall lend all his 
strength to shield the innocent, he must 
not, by a hair’s breadth, save the guilty 
from the consequences of crime or 


.wrongdoing. He shall not be judge in 


his client’s cause, neither shall he be judge 
in his adversary’s cause by shutting his 
eyes to clear proof of guilt, or, maybe, in- 
nocence. 

Let it be said, positively also, that when 
the lawyer leads a public cause, he shall 
not prejudice that cause by an appear- 
ance for interests opposed to it. He be- 
comes a trustee of a cause, when he as- 
sumes leadership, a greater trust than any 
trust of property. He must not jeopard- 
ize its integrity. 

In a righteous cause the lawyer must 
fight valiantly ; in an unrighteous cause, 
never. This does not mean that the right- 
eous lawyer is the one always to be found 
on the right side. There are enough 
doubtful cases requiring the skilled activ- 
ity of the advocate to keep him engaged 
without selling his talents to defend the 
clearly unrighteous. 

Shall a lawyer interpose a technical de- 
fense to keep for a client the proceeds of 
a fraud—the fraud being conceded ? 

Shall he interpose the statute of limita- 
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tions as against a concededly honest debt ? 
Shall he violate the bankruptcy law— 
the law of equality—by securing for his 
client a larger dividend than other cred- 
itors receive? 

It is well known at the bar that many 
clients, especially banks, wash their hands 
of wrongdoing by putting such matters 
entirely in the hands of their lawyers. So 
long as the lawyer produces the result, 
the means give them no concern. Is 
there no moral responsibility in either 
place, in such a case? The client sus- 
pects, but shuts his eyes. The lawyer 
knows and holds his tongue. Can he 
hold his conscience, too? If the State’s 
attorney shall not prosecute before satis- 
fying himself of the defendant’s guilt, 
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shall his adversary defend before satis- 
fying himself of his client’s innocence? 

These are some of the practical ques- 
tions that daily arise in the lawyer’s prac- 
tice. Many good men are confused. The 
standards today are not well defined. In- 
deed, the purpose of this article is to in- 
dicate that the standards of even the best 
men at the bar are subject to criticism. © 
{Is it not high time that the lawyers them- 
selves considered and discussed, as pre- 
liminary to its formulation, a Code of 
Ethics for the Bar? Not one that shall 
be final for all time to come, like a creed, 
but one which shall represent the best 
and highest moral thought of our day, 
and which shall advance as we morally 
progress. 


New York City. 


"Go Singing, Merry Masters” 


BY CAROLINE E. MacGILL 


Labs go singing on their way 
To Cambulo and far Cathay, 
Weaving dreams of high emprise 


Where cities strange shall meet their eyes. 


“Go singing, merry. masters.” 


Gray-head Magi in amaze 


Will list and marvel at the strays, 


Emperor and mandarin 


All vie their gratitude to win. 


“Go singing, merry masters.” 


Tartars were but made to slay, 

And China but to point the way ; 

On to farther ventures still, ¢ 

‘Tis o’er the waters, an you will. 4 
“Go singing, merry masters.” : 


What shall stay them, Indies far, 
Or lands beneath the Western Star? 
Who longs not the coasts to speak 
Of golden-sanded Amerique? 

“Go singing, merry masters.” 


Youth sings ever on its way— 

‘ _ “Oh, giants were but meant to slay, 
Obstacles the tempter’s. lure 
To lead us on our way more sure.” 


“Go singing, merry masters.” 


PITTSFIELD, Mass. 
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‘New Views in Theology 


RELIGION is the most perennially in- 
teresting of all subjects, because it has to 
do with the infinite God, the eternal life, 
and the highest duties and interests of 
man. The two books considered in this 
notice have grown out of religious dis- 
cussions that have attracted the attention 
of the English-speaking world. Mr. 
Campbell, author of The New Theology,’ 
is one of the best known London preach- 
ers, aid one of the most advanced in his 


theology. His late utterances have at-— 


tracted so much criticism that he ha~ 
written this book to expound and defend 
his views. 

He is a monist, of the variety which 
pronounces for idealism, and this has col- 
ored his teaching. He says that “prac- 
tically the whole scientific world is 
monistic,” but he does not mean that it 
is idealistic, for much of it is materialis- 
tic. That statement we do not accept, for 
the dualism which holds to both mind and 
matter has not yet lost its hold on scien- 
tific minds. He further says that there is 
“no substance but consciousness.”’ Those 
who will can perhaps believe it. Then 
he holds to an extreme doctrine of im- 
manence, which he puts in contrast with 
the divine transcendence, which, he says, 
usually regards God as “above and apart 
from this world, instead of expressing 
himself thru his world.” He regards 
God as the all-inclusive Infinite, of which 
all things and all beings are a part, just 
as, if we may venture an illustration, the 
infinite ether is all inclusive, and atoms of 
oxygen and carbon are twists or curls in 
this ether. So man is a part of God, and 
God is immanent in man, so that, barring 
the autonomy of free will, all our doing 
is God’s doing ; and sin is negative ; “evil 
denotes the absence rather than the pres- 
ence of something,” and we might say 
rhetorically that “the Devil is a vacuum” 
for “good is being, and evil is not-being.” 
Why he calls good the substance and evil 
the vacuum, and not the reverse, is not 
clear, for to. one’s consciousness evil, 





‘Tue New Tueotocy. By R. J. Campbell, M.A., 
Minister of the City Temple, London. i12mo, pp. 
ix-258. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 


-much realism to it as anything has. 


suffering, sin, are quite as positive as 
their opposites. The larger part of the 
volume applies the doctrines to sin and 
atonement, and much of it is- excellent 
in its teaching, while much of the lan- 
guage is difficult to follow. He is fas- 
cinated by the “subliminal,” and the 
newer “psychic” investigations, and ex- 
pects that science will ptove the immor- 
tality of the soul, that is, of separate con- 
sciousnesses, which is all there is. We 
take it that God also is simple conscious- 
ness. Mr. Campbell is not troubled by 
any trammels as to the Bible, and is 
ready enough to accept mythical elements 
in the New Testament as well as the Old. 
but as to our Lord’s resurrection he is 
orthodox enough, except that his doc- 
trine of consciousness as the only exist- 
ence makes it seem easy to him to put 
resurrection into the terms of ideology, 
so that the resurrection will have as 
We 
admit that to the common mind, un- 
tutored in the mysteries of fourth dimen- 
sions, the philosophy of the books adds no 
help to religion and no clarity to theol- 
ogy, but Mr. Campbell may satisfy many 
to whom it seems to add something to 
tell of immanence as bringing us closer 
to God than does omnipresence, who hold 
that God can “express himself thru his 
world” bette: if he is the world than if 
he made the world. 

Sir Oliver Lodge’s The Substance of 
Faith’ is the development into a volume 
of his lately printed “Catechism for Par- 
ents and Teachers,” by prefixing notes of 
explanation. The Catechism attempts to 
put religious belief into terms not incon- 
sistent with modern science. It has a 
good deal more to do with natural re- 
ligion that historic Christianity. It. is 
religious in that it assumes God, and the 
evil of sin. Out of “the records and 
traditions of the past” it discovers “a 
loving Father,” whose “divine nature is 
specially revealed to man thru Jesus 
Christ our Lord,” who died “in Pales- 
tine nineteen hundred years ago, and has 
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since been worshiped by the Christian 
Church as the immortal Son of God, thé 
Savior of the world.” So it teaches a 
future life, “in a higher or lower form.” 

In the notes on the Communion of 
Saints there is, as might be expected, a 
touch of telepathy, and the author antici- 
patés discoveries which will prove the 
continued existence of the disembodied 
soul. That his idea of an immanent God 
is also that of a personal God is made 
happily clear on page 95, from which we 
quote- 

“The most essential element in Christianity 
is its conception of a human God, of a God, in 
the first place, not apart from the Universe, not 
outside it and distinct from it, but immanent 
in it; yet not immanent only, but actually in- 
carnate, incarnate in it and revealed in the In- 
carnation.” 

But this incarnation does not mean 
Jesus. By incarnation he apparently 
means personality ; for he continues: 

“The Christian idea of God is not that of a 
being outside the universe, above its struggles 
and advances, looking on and taking no part in 
the process, solely exalted, beneficent, | self- 
determined, and complete; no, it is also that 
of a God who loves, who yearns, who suffers, 
who keenly laments the rebellious, misguided 
activity of the free agents brought into being by 
Himself as a part of Himself, who enters into 
the storm and conflict, and is subject to con- 
ditions as the soul of it all.” 


s 
The Netherlands 


THE author of “The Woodcarver of 
‘Lympus” went with her kin and her man 
to the land under the sea level to study 
the people leisurely. The result is a 
pretty book’ which tells as much about 
the author and her James as about the 
people in wooden shoes. From her com- 
fortable Dutch environment she sallies 
forth with James to see the sights, enjoy 
the art, and participate in the social func- 
tions. She has her fun with the lan- 
guage. but she enjoys it, and she has 
opinions of her own. Furthermore she 
knows her Rembrandt unusually well. 
Altho Holland has the three greatest 
pictures of the son of Leyden, “The 
Watch,” “The Syndics” and “The 
Anatomy Class,” she does not for- 
get the works of the miller’s son 
at Cassel and Dresden. In her eyes 
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the traditional portrait of “Rembrandt's 
Father,” with feathered cap and armor, is 
the supreme exemplar, or rather expres- 
sion, of the man Rembrandt and his art. 
That is, this picture represents the face 
of Rembrandt himself, neither the old, 
nor the joyous, neither the gay nor the 
thoughtful Rembrandt of various ages 
and experiences, but a composite of all 
the pictures in the famous collections. 
We note this, as well as her description of 
Easter in the church at Scheveningen, as 
specimens of the author’s powers of in- 
dependent analysis and judgment, show- 
ing her far above the average of ob- 
servers. Tho her knowledge of history 
is not particularly striking, her insight 
into human nature is quick and deep. 
The pictures, after Lalanne and others, 
are by A. Montferrand. That of Wil- 
liam the Silent is from one of the very 
few portraits painted during his lifetime. 

What in the eyes of some Dutchmen 
was “the source of woes unnumbered” to 
the Netherlands—the matrimonial alli- 
ance of a stadholder with a Stuart prin- 
cess—is the subject of a new Iliad* from 
the pen of one who handles freely, and 
not without an occasional piquant savor 
of maliciousness, some famous reputa- 
tions. The period covered begins the 
decade before the great peace at Min- 
ster, which the triumphant republic after 
the Eighty Years War made with humil- 
iated Spain, and ending with the seating 
of the Prince of Orange on the throne 
of England under the title of William 
III. It covers also the “stadholderless 
period,” when the Orangeists and anti- 
Orangeists struggled most intensely for 
the possession of power. The theme is 
handled by one who not only knows well 
her authorities, but is able to control 
them. In all devious matters she walks 
hand in hand with the great investigator 
in Leyden, Robert Fruin, a critic who in 
grasp and insight was, during his adult 
lifetime, perhaps, without a peer. The 
matchmaker who united the houses of 
Holland and England was the ex-queen- 
regent, Mary of Medici, widow of Henry 
the Fourth of France. Having failed 
both as queen and mother, and driven 
out of France by Richelieu, she resolved 
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on one mighty stroke of policy before 
shuffling off her mortal coil. Tho she 
was received with festal welcome in all 
the Dutch cities, and with spectacular 
demonstrations, such as the Dutch to this 
day enjoy with vim, the States-General 
thought it good riddance to bad rubbish, 
when, under convoy of two men-of-war, 
she was sent to England. Few could 
then foresee what she was likely to ac- 
complish. Baroness van Nyeveldt de- 
scribes with a firm touch because of her 
intimate knowledge, The Hague as a dip- 
lomatic center and its social life, the 
youthful suitor, William the Second, the 
family life in the Nassau and Palatine 
families, religious influences, literature 
and art. It is refreshing to read domine 
(instead of the Scotticism dominie), 
Tromp in place of “Van” Tromp, and to 
enjoy the delightful absence of. other 
British caricatures of things Dutch, 
which disgrace the average book in Eng- 
lish on Holland; but “stadtholder” for 
stadholder, power-holder or lieutenant, is 
probably a printer’s slip. In her por- 
traiture the author has a free pencil. 


Amalia van Solms, the widow of Prince’ 


Frederick Henry and mother of the 
young suitor, William II, suffers con- 
siderably at the hands of this new limner 
of her mora] features. Without dwell- 
ing on “Amelia’s” goodness and energy, 
she shows her chiefly as one eaten up 
with family ambition. The mutations of 
politics in England were registered like 
the ebbing and flowing tide at. The 
Hague. Between the followers of the 
beheaded king, proud exiles, hungry and 
hopeful,-who were given to wine or as- 
sassination, according to their mood, and 
the iron-handed Cromwell, the republic 
did not win much happiness from the 
marriage of the pretty but insipid Stuart 
princess with the grandson of William the 
Silent. On the whole this is an admir- 
able historical study. The work has an 
indirect value to Americans familiar with 
the struggle of Great Britain and France 
for the possession of the North American 
continent, since it illuminates the springs 
of history during the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when the activity of the French in 
Canada fed the hopes and fears of Eng- 
lish settlers from Massachusetts to the 
Carolinas. 
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The Rise and Decline of the Nether- 
lands’ is an expository sermon on the 
necessity of forming an. organically 
united British Empire with a written con- 
stitution. “Great Britain stands still, and 
appears to be rapidly sinking to the rank 
of a second-rate Power in strength and 
wealth.” Meanwhile, Germany and the 
United States, which are younger nations 
and highly organized federations, are ad- 
vancing with giant strides. The English 
must avoid the mistakes of the Dutch, 
who, from the days of the Great Privi- 
lege, in 1477, held only the parochial 
ideas of local political magnates, knew 
not the meaning of the word nation and 
limited their vision by the boundaries of 
their parish and the walls of their shops. 
In all their constitutions, until they fell 
under Napoleon, the political disease of 
Holland was lack of a sufficient central 
authority. Great Britain and the British 
Empire, at present misgoverned, unor- 
ganized and chaotic, must unite in impe- 
rial federation, with a written imperial 
constitution, or go the way of the 
Netherlands. 

This is the theme which, with a hun- 
dred variations from a re-reading of 
Dutch history and manifold illustration, 
Mr. Barker renders on his instrument. 
He has read well and pondered long 
Plato, Aristotle, Machiavelli, and the old 
English and American writers on the 
Netherlands. In spite of his unconvinc- 
ing articles in recent periodicals, he does 
not seem to know the modern politics or 
spirit of Holland. He quotes liberally 
from the old original Dutch authors, but 
knows not Fruin, Colenbrander, or those 
Dutch publicists who would read with 
somewhat less bias and less vehemently 
and without the set purpose in view 
which a partisan Englishman has. De- 
spite his claims to originality and fresh- 
ness (pages 6-9) many pages have an an- 
tiquated air. On page 181 we read an echo 
of Freeman, “the confederation of the 
United States, which suffered shipwreck 
in the War of Secession.” . Thruout we 
hear not of a Dutch republic, but invari- 
ably of a “democracy”! On the whole, 
a vigorous, suggestive book. Despite the 
author’s limitations, it provokes thought. 


*Tue Rise anp Decline or THE NETHERLANDS. By 
3: Ellis Barker. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
3-50. 











Hans Breitmann 


Mrs. PENNELL has written a sympa- 
thetic and celightful biography of her 
uncle, Charles Godfrey Leland,* and in 
it has given valuable pictures of student 
life in America in the forties, and 
journalistic and literary life in the six- 
ties. A graceful writer of unerring taste. 
she has chosen such incidents and such 


an arrangement for her work as makes - 


the whole a series of essays, interspersed 
with letters of interest and charm. She 
has not hesitated to give to her own part 
in the pages the personal touch from 
which most biographers hold themselves 
sedulously aloof. It is a method which 
explains her attitude toward the topic. 
aml while she never obtrudes irrelevant 
matters it lends life to the simplest state- 
ment of fact. 

Mr. Leland limped thru the years of 
school and college, his mind not being 
of the sort that took kindly to a set cur- 
riculum. He was by nature a rover, and 
tho without a creative quality he was yet 
of an originality that led him always into 
the odd corners and byways of the 
world’s interests. After graduation from 
Princeton, a feat at which the reader 
marvels, Mr. Leland followed a some- 
what desultory course of study in Ger- 
many and in Paris, writing home joyous 
letters full of German beer and French 
Revolutions. At the opening of the war 
he was sufficiently established to take a 
notable part as an active and useful 
Northern journalist. 

Mr. Leland might have remained a 
powerful worker in this first field to the 
end of the chapter had he not soon after 
the close,of the war been left independent 
of any return from his pen, The “Hans 
Breitmann Ballads” had made him well 
known. Their delicious mixture of Ger- 
man, pretzels and English philosophy 
was just the sort to tickle the American 
sense of humor,‘and his fame preceded 
him to England, where he met a warm 
welcome. For playmates he had all the 
noted literary folk of London, and for 
work, the following of his favorite study, 
the life and language of the Gypsy. 
There is nothing more enjoyable in 
Mrs. Pennell’s two volumes and no truer 
picture of the real craftsman of any 





*Cuartes Goprrey Letanp, By El‘sabeth Robbins 
Pennell. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $5.00. 
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trade, than is to be found in the chapter 
dealing with the preparation of the 
“Gypsy Ballads.” Mr. Leland had in 
perfection the seeming laboriousness of 
the artist, and now, free to do as he 
chose, he but turned the industry of: the 
newspaper editor into making notes on 
Romany, or on any other topic that ‘ab- 
sorbed his attention.: He is a fine ex- 
ample of that brave doctrine that ruins 
some lives, but is responsible for most 
successes, the choosing for work what 
one most enjoys. 

Back in Philadelphia in 1879, Mr. Le- 
iand found an opening for the introduc- 
tion of what he terms the “minor arts” 
into the public schools, and he threw him- 
self into the heavy labor of this now 
widespread movement for manual train- 
ing with all the ardor that he had given 
to his Romany studies. The year 1882 
found him on the Massachusetts coast. 
near a camp of the remnant of the Al- 
gonquins. On the alert for folk-lore, he 
spent his days in winning from these taci- 
turn people their fading traditions, which 
later were woven into his two books, 
“Algonquin Legends” and ““The Kados- 
kap.” 

The later years of his life were spent 
for the most part in: Florence, where, be- 
ginning by a curious acquaintance among 
the fortune-tellers, he became engrossed 
in a search thru their strange lore for 
fragmentary memorials of the lost Etrus- 
can tongue, a search that attracted that 
wilder and more wonderful genius, Bur- 
ton. 

Mr. Leland’s wayward fancy brought 
him for preservation such treasures that 
the brilliant journalist and witty verse 
writer were well lost. The fascinations 
of the Gypsies made him the Romany 
Rye of America, standing beside Borrow 
of England. The Gypsies led easily to 
the Tinkers, in whose lingo, Shelta, live 
traces of Erse and Gaelic. The basket 
weaving Indians of a summer watering 
place gave into his keeping the well-nigh 
lost traditions of their people. 

A genial figure is here painted, egotistic, 
to be sure, but that is a forgivable foible 
in one so kindly, and always interesting. 
As shown to us by his niece, his was one 
of those rare and enviable natures in 
which youth, fed by vivid intellectual in- 
terests, is immortal. 




















Midsummer Madness. Translated from the 
Spanish of Emilia Pardo Bazan, by Am- 
paro Loring. Boston: C. M. Clark Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.50. 

The author of this light love story of 
Spanish life is a decidedly remarkable 
woman. In addition to writing fifteen 
novels, she has translated numerous 
works of French and Russian authors 
into her own language, and also edited 
a critical magazine for a number of 
years. The English translation of Mid- 
summer Madness is well rendered, and 
follows the Spanish form of conversa- 
tion with great conscientiousness. Of 
plot and counterplot there is very little. 
The story tells of a gentle flirtation, 
occasionally verging on the dangerous, 
and always inclining to the superficial. 
The book is readable, however, while 
not elevating. The best feature is the 
minute detail with which the story de- 
scribes the everyday life of the charac- 
ters, both nobility and peasantry. - The 
account of the fair at Saint Isidro, with 
its happy crowd, gaudy decorations and 
extravagant enjoyments, gives a good 
picture of Spanish life. . The translator’s 
name usurps the place of the author’s on 
the cover and title page. 

, & 

Beached Keels. By Henry M. Rideout. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 
Of the three tales contained in this 

volume, the scene of all of them laid on 

the Atlantic Coast where Maine joins 

Canada, the first is a romance, the sec- 

ond a tragedy, the third a wistful com- 

edy of life.as we know it all, whether the 
scene be laid in a remote fishing village, 
or in the busy marts of men. Mr. Ride- 
out has talent, sincerity of purpose, and 
an ambition that strives for something 
higher and more enduring than mere 
popularity. He is also well equipped for 
his chosen career, but his very aspira- 
tion, scorning easy success, indicates 
that his progress will be slow and labori- 
ous; that, while the approximate perfec- 
tion at which he aims lies well within his 
scope, he will have to labor harder for 
it, and longer, than many another to 
whom fame comes overnight. Already 
he has achieved much. The bleak, nig- 
gardly, hard New England background 
is there in his pages, and it is reflected 
in the taciturnity, the stoicism, the 
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rugged, enduring strength of his fisher- 
folk. His pen is sensitive to effects of 
nature, to a desolate shore in midwin- 
ter, the smile of sunshine on the sea in 
spring, the picturesqueness of lights 
glinting in midnight darkness. His 
fancy is fertile and it imagines large 
canvases. He almost fills them, but not 
quite. It is in dealing with the emotions 
of his characters in the powerful situa- 
tions in which he places them that Mr. 
Rideout still falls short: he leaves a lit- 
tle too much to the collaboration of the 
reader. 


re) 

The Humanists’ Library. Edited by Lewis 
Einstein. Thoughts on Art and Life, by 
Leonardo da Vinci, translated by Maurice 
Baring. Boston: The Merrymount Press. 
$6.00. 

Mr. Updike of the Merrymount is 
timely in launching his Humanists’ Li- 
brary, for there are many signs of the 
times to indicate that, if we are not at the 
dawn of a new Renaissance, we are at 
least approaching a somewhat similar 
“mutation period,” to use De Vries’s 
phrase. The evidence of this is found, 
not so much in the attempted revival of 
classic education and the open defense of 
neo-pagan morality, as in that converging 
of scientific, religious and artistic move- 
ments, which already has received the 
name of “the new humanism.” It is espe- 
cially fitting that the Library should be- 
gin with Leonardo, because he in his 
multifarious interests and comprehensive 
mind comes as near as any One to rep- 
resenting the Superman whom we may 
expect to result from this union and 
cross-fertilization of art, philosophy and 
science. In the narrow literary use of 
the word Leonardo was no humanist. As 
he says in the volume before us: 

“T am well aware that, not being a literary 
man, the presumptuous will say that I cannot 
find true expression for the matters of which 
I desire to treat; they do not know that in my 
subject experience is a truer guide than the 
words of others, for experience was the 
teacher of all great writers, and therefore I 
will’ take her as my guide.” 

His notebooks from which the extracts 

here pubished are taken make fascinating 

reading from their mysterious glimpses 
of deeper meanings, paragraphs purpose- 
ly enigmatical, curious speculations and 
shrewd anticipations of discoveries that 
the centuries since have verified, frag- 
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mentary, unfinished and fruitless like his 
work as an artist. The only fault we 
find with this edition is that it lacks the 
annotation so much needed in such a 
work. There are many passages obscure 
in the translation without more knowl- 
edge of-the technical, metaphysical and 
scientific terms current at the time and of 
Leonardo’s peculiar mode of thought and 
expression than even the scholarly reader 
usaully has. The Humanists’ Library 


is beautifully printed “in a new font of: 


Montallegro type,” which has the re- 
markable merit of being readable as well 
as novel and artistic. The edition is lim- 
ited to 303 copies for America and Eng- 
land, of which 275 are for sale. The 
succeeding volumes of the series are 
Erasmus’ “Against War,” Pierre de 
Nolhac on “Petrarch and the Ancient 
World” and Sir Philip Sidney’s “The 
Defense of Poesie, a Letter to Queen 
Elizabeth and The Defence of Leicester.” 
& 

How to Appreciate Music. By Gustav Kobbe. 

New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50. 

America’s greatest artistic need today 
is instruction in appreciation, and in all 
the realm of art this need cries loudest 
in the domair of music. We have a deal 
of music, good, bad and indifferent—and 
most of us don’t know the difference. 
Our deplorable and disquieting lack is 
in the education of intelligent listeners 
to music. Hence any work that tends to 
make good music popular, or to stimu- 
late interest in it, is worth while. This 
is Mr. Kobbe’s aim. His book is not a 
technical treatise. It is addressed to 
those who do not know or understand 
much about music, but who would like 
to. His purpose is to equip the lover of 
good music of all kinds with the knowl- 
edge which will enable him to enjoy far 
more than before any performance he 
may hear. Contrary to the belief of the 
musically ignorant, good music is not 
forbidding or difficult of enjoyment, and 
Mr. Kobbe is right when he says: “If 
vou can read and listen, there is no rea- 
son why you should not be more musi- 
cal—a more genuine lover of music— 
than many of those whose musicianship 
lies merely in their fingers or vocal 
cords.” Avowedly “popular” in intent, 
and even at times a bit careless in style, 
the book contains a deal of gossipy chat 
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-Edward H. Rollins. 





about musicians, but at the same time 
its exposition of the classical’ forms—the 
sonata and the symphony—and thru’ the 
latter the development of the orchestra 
is made equally interesting. More than 
half of the book is devoted. to telling 
“How to Appreciate a Pianoforte Reci- 
tal”—because, as the author says, ofall 
instruments the pianoforte is the most 
intimate and the most public, and it 
would be difficult to overestimate the debt 
music owes to it. An outline is given of 
the development of music from the most 
primitive forms to the elaborate classical 
compositions in which form dominates 
feeling and thence to the modern or “ro- 
mantic” music in which feeling domi- 
nates form. Mr. Kobbe is in sympathy 
“with the liberating tendencies of modern 
music which lay more stress upon the 
expression of life and truth than upon 
the exact form” of that expression, and 
he preaches the gospel of modern music 
in no uncertain accents. One of the most 
interesting and most valuable parts of 


- the book is 2 translation (the first to be 


published in English) of excerpts from 
Richard Strauss’s treatise on orchestra- 
tion—issued as a new edition of Berlioz’s 
monumental work, but practically rewrit- 
ten by Strauss, himself the greatest mas- 
ter of the art of orchestration who has 
ever lived. Mr. Kobbe also devotes a 
separate chapter to Strauss and his 
music, 
- 8 
A Political Biography 
by James A. Lyford. Boston: Dana ES&tes 
& Co. $1.50. 

This is a good example of the political 
biography. The political activities of 
New Hampshire, which State Rollins 
represented in both Congressional 
houses, are here set forth in sufficient de- 
tail to make the book of interest as a 
study in that field. But it chiefly aims to 
set Senator Rollins, an able, conscien- 
tious, useful man rightly in history. He 
was a party man of the better type, be- 
lieving he could do more good by work- 
ing in and with the party than outside 
and against it. He could and did sacri- 
fice and he justified his ambitions. The 
stormy period of the war and the treach- 
erous period of reconstruction and the 
greenback vision in National affairs and 
further, in State matters, the strife for 
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prohibition and the labor movements de- 
veloped him as a strong leader, “machine 
man,” contemporary with John P. Hale 
and Wm. E. Chandler. 

ed 


Literary Notes 


....Those who were interested in the One 
Hundredth Anniversary of ‘the Haystack Pray- 
er Meeting last October will be interested in 
the recent volume of the Proceedings of the 
A. B. C. F. M., published by the Board at 
$1.20 net. 


....President Hadley, of Yale, in his more 
serious talks to the undergraduate body, has 
had an influence, not usually exerted by col- 
lege presidents. Altho much of the success of 
the addresses were due to the personality of the 
speaker, their collection into book form makes 
an interesting and important volume. [Bacca- 
laureate Addresses. Scribners: $1.00.] 


....The well known qualities of Prof. 
John F, Genung as a writer on Old Testa- 
ment themes—indifference to critical analysis 
and ability to find consistency where others 
see great divergence—are manifest in his third 
volume on the Books of Wisdom, The Hebrew 
Literature of Wisdom in the Light of Today. 
|Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.]. The book is 
called a “Synthesis,” and includes studies of 
the Discourses and Parables of Jesus and the 
Epistle of James, as well as of the canonical and 
oa Wisdom books more commonly so 
calle 


....There are more of Ibsen’s plays now on 
the American stage than ever before at one 
time, and the revival, or rather the awakening 
of interest in him is shown also by the num- 
ber of books on Ibsen which are now being 
published. Among the latest is IJbsen, the 
Man, His Art and His Significance, by Hal- 
dane Macfall. The author, a devoted Ibsenite, 
considers the plays in turn and interweaves 
tlie main details of Ibsen’s life, but his style 
is jerky and turgid, and he has added noth- 
ing of importance to our knowledge or com- 
prehension of Ibsen. The book is artistically 
printed by Morgan Shepard Co., of New York 
and San Francisco. 


....President Thwing, of Western Reserve 
University, has finished his History of Higher 
Education in America, which is to be a part of 
a larger work, “A History of Education” of 
all grades in this country, which will be 
awaited with interest. The present volume is 
a full presentation of its subject, and in the 
‘main summarizes the results of twenty-five 
years’ work in collecting material in well-con- 
sidered and valuable form. One of the most 
interesting chapters, since it is a new chapter 
of education itself, is that upon “The Educa- 
tion of Women,” written in a spirit of fair- 
ness toward co-education, not always found in 
treatises of this kind. In comparing the 
universities of the “New World and of Old 
England” in the eighteenth century, Dr. 
Thwing says: “It is not a comparison, it is a 
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contrast. This contrast, it may as well be 
said at once, is to the advantage of the new in- 
stitutions of the New World. Never had Ox- 
ford and Cambridge sunk to a lower level”; 
and our own young colleges made up in en- 
thusiasm for learning whatever they may have 
lacked in equipment. Adam Smith and Ed- 
ward Gibbon, among others, savagely criticised 
the Oxford of their day. The rapid rise which 
the English universities made in the nifeteenth 
century it may be our good fortune to parallel 
in the twentieth. Dr. Thwing is hopeful -that 
we may. [Appleton: $3.00.] 


x] 
Pebbles 


One day the office boy went to the editor of 
the Soaring Eagle and said: 

“There’s a tramp at the door, and he says 
he has had nothing to eat for six days.” 

“Fetch him in,” said the editor. “If we can 
find out how he does it we can run this paper 
for another week!”—E-xchange, quoted in The 
Christian Advocate (New York). 


SUBLIME MORTIFICATION, 


A MAN once watched some laborers 
Mix sand and lime and water, 

When, happening to stumble, he 
Fell headlong in the mortar. 


‘The mixture disarranged his hair, 
And hardened on his face. 

“Alas! How mortarfying,” he 
Observed with a grimace. 


It chanced some calcareous earth 
Was emptied on his head. 
“Instead of being mortarfied, 
I’m now sub-lime!” he said. 
—Yale Record. 


SHAW ON PEACE PILGRIMAGES. 


Mr. Steap has received the following letter 
from Bernard Shaw in regard to Mr. Stead's 
plan for a peace pilgrimage to The Hague: 

“to ADELPHI TERRACE, Lonpon, W. C., 
“St. Patrick’s Day. 

“My Dear Steap—I have never heard a 
more unreasonable proposal. 

“Here, on the one hand, is a small body ot 
persons of international importance, whose 
time 1s the most valuable time in the world and 
whose energies are already overtaxed with the 
work that lies to their hands at home. 

“There, on the other hand, you have a hand- 
ful of merely local people, kings, czars, kaisers 
and the like, whose time is of no value at all and 
whose profession it is to take part in local 
pageants and international demonstrations. 

“Surely it is for the latter, not for the for- 
mer, body to undertake this pilgrimage. 

“If you will readjust your project in this 
obvious way I shall be most happy to ‘receive 
any monarchs you may induce to visit me at 
the above address. I shall do my best to put 
them at their ease and I will ungrudgingly 
give them as much good advice on the peace 
question (or any other) as they may feel dis- 
posed to reczive. “G. BERNARD SHAw.” 








Editorials 


The Political Situation 


Two or three prominent newspapers 
have undertaken to measure public 
sentiment thruout the country concern- 
ing President Roosevelt by addressing 
politicians, editors and other observing 
persons. The testimony thus obtained 
is, in brief, that the President’s popu- 
larity was never greater than it is now. 
It has not been diminished by the Har- 
riman correspondence. It appears ‘to 
have been augmented by the wide pub- 
lication of the story about the reaction- 
aries’ plot to defeat his policies and to 
prevent the nomination of any candidate 
who represents them. The effect of the 
authoritative White House disclosures 
as to the President’s conviction that 
there is such a plot has been favorable 
to his purposes. In several States the 
legislatures have adopted resolutions 
(rarely with any dissent) commending 


-him and his projects of legislation. In 


some instances the resolutions have 
called for his renomination. 

He has* also been fortunate in the 
records and political affiliations of those 
who are publicly opposing him and his 
aims. Mr. Foraker is generally regard- 
ed as a representative of the reaction- 
aries. His record in the Senate and in 
his own State tends to support this pop- 
ular estimate. Mayor Reyburn, of 
Philadelphia, whose election was a vic- 
tory for the forces which the reform 
movement temporarily overcame, and 
who is a follower of Senator Penrose, 
seizes the opportunity to place himself 
with the reactionaries. When Henry 
H. Rogers, of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, says in one of his very rare pub- 
lic statements that he believes “that the 
sentiment of the country will have so 
crystallized within a few months that 
there will be a practically united de- 
mand for the strongest conservatism in 
the conduct of the Government,” this is 
pointed out by the intimate friends of 
the President as a reactionary utterance 
which indicates the attitude of all whom 
Mr. Rogers represents. 

An eloquent Southern Democratic 
orator suggests in all seriousness at a 
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banquet where Mr. Bryan is the guest 
of honor that in the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention Mr. Bryan _ should 
“put in nomination Theodore Roosevelt 
for one more undisputed term of power 
to finish the work he has so gloriously 
begun,” and Mr. Bryan does not posi- 
tively refuse to do it. Among the lead- 
ers of the Democratic party there ap- 
pear at the same time sharp differences 
of opinion as to Mr. Bryan’s plan for 
the Government ownership of railroads, 
and it is quite clear that the party can- 
not become united in support of the 
foremost policy of the man to whose 
candidacy for the Presidential nomina- 
tion there is at present no organized op- 
position. There is evidence that many 
Democrats would vote for Mr. Roose- 
velt if he were:a nominated candidate at 
an election to be held this week. 


But he will not be a candidate. We 
have taken him at his word. We see 
no reason to believe that he thinks of 
changing his announced determination. 
Newspaper men who are said to enjoy 
his confidence are now asserting that he 
was never more firmly fixt in his pur- 
pose to decline and to prevent a renom= 
ination of himself. It is even said that 
he thinks he could not be re-elected. If 
this is true he is deceiving himself. Can 
he transfer his immense popular politi- 
cal strength, or a sufficient part of it, to 
another candidate of his own choice? 

The President prefers Secretary 
Taft. This has been quite well under- 
stood. If convincing evidence be need- 
ed, it can be found in the statement 
published on the roth inst. by Congress- 
man Longworth, his son-in-law, who 
said: 

“The great question before the people in 
the next Presidential election will be,: in 
my opinion, the approval or disapproval of 
Republican policies as registered by the 
legislative and executive branches of the 
Government for the last seven years under 
the administration of President Roosevelt. 
It seems to me that after the President 
himself there is no living man who so 
thoroly typifies, in the eyes of the people, 
the spirit of the Roosevelt administration . 
as does William H. Taft. There is no one 
who can better be trusted to carry out many 




















of the great reforms which will necessarily 
be incomplete upon the retirement of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.” 

But is it true that in the public mind 
Secretary Taft typifies the spirit of the 
Roosevelt administration with respect to 
those policies which are most promi- 
nently and distinctly associated with 
Mr. Roosevelt’s name? In asking this 
question we do not mean to overlook or 
belittle any part of the Secretary’s good 
record, or to say that there is any other 
man who can be regarded as a more 
competent and sympathetic understudy 
for. Mr. Roosevelt. But it does not seem 
to us that the public thinks of him as 
being identified before the people with 
the President’s labors for the regulation 
and restraint of great corporations and 
corporate wealth. It may be however, 
that his attitude toward this, the great 
domestic question of the time, is like the 
President’s, and that his earnestness in 
support of the President’s views would 
be as great as the President’s has been, 
if conditions demanded such devotion. 
It must be remembered, of course, that 
the Secretary has had important duties 
in other fields. 

We have spoken thus of the public 
estimate of Secretary Taft not as ex- 
pressing an opinion that he would fail 
to support vigorously the policy of Mr. 
Roosevelt concerning railroad compa- 
nies, other great corporations and the 
business use and power of enormous 
wealth, but to point out that really no 
one who has been mentioned as a can- 
didate for the nomination-stands before 
the public as a known and vigorous rep- 
resentative of that policy. Probably 
the requirements are met by Mr. Taft 
more nearly than by any other who is 
in the field. 

All this is so because the President’s 
personality has so dominated the situa- 
tion, because his influence upon legisla- 
tion has been so great, because the legis- 
' lation which to some extent represents 
his policy is so largely his own work, 
and. because executive action in ex- 


emplification of that policy has been so 
largely due to the constant exertion of 
his influence upon his subordinates. He 
has left no room for any one to grow up 
in rivalry with him or in imitation of 
him in the field to which we refer. 
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For this reason his determination to 
retire—but also to lead and to work as 
earnestly as ever until the end of his 
term—is a cause of much political un- 
certainty and disturbance. Of one thing 
we may be sure, however, and _ this is 
that a great majofity of the Republi- 
cans, and of the entire people, desire 
that the work he has begun shall be car- 
ried forward, and will strive to place in 
the White House a man who agrees 
with him as to the policies of which we 
have spoken. The reactionaries can 
neither elect nor even nominate a man 
of their own kind. 


st 
Our Cuban Policy 


On March 29th President Roosevelt 
issued an executive order calling for a 
general election for the choice of a pop- 
ular branch of the legislature by all the 
people of the Philippine Islands except 
the Moros and non-Christian tribes. 
This he did on the report of a commis- 
sion certifying that for a period of two 
years following the completion and pub- 
lication of a census of the Philippines a 
condition of complete peace had existed. 
That is what we did for the Philippines, 
and our much traveled and wise Ulysses 
of the Cabinet expects to go to Manila to 
be present at the opening of the first 
Philippine Congress. 

Something like that the same Secre- 
tary Taft, under direction of President 
Roosevelt, has announced is to be done in 
Cuba. To be sure, we do not own Cuba, 
but we do hold it and govern it tempo- 
rarily. We are responsible for its peace, 
and we have promised to restore Cuba 
to its own people just as soon as it can 
safely be done. The course to be pur- 
sued is the same as in the Philippines, 
but with less delay. First there was a 
commission, consisting of three Amer- 
icans and eight Cubans of different par- 
ties. Then it was agreed by this com- 
mission, and declared by Secretary Taft, 
that there must be a census, which shall 
give a registration of lawful voters. 
This census is to be taken under Amer- 
ican supervision, and will probably take 


‘at least four months, and then the reg- 


istry lists are to be carefully scrutinized. 
Soon after that census and registration 


‘are completed there is to be a preliminary 
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election, in connection with which pro- 
vincial and municipal elections will be 
held. This election is, in part, to test 
the tranquillity of the island. There is 
no waiting two years, as in the Philip- 
pines, for the United States honestly 
wants to get out of Cuba as soon as pos- 
sible. The local elections were necessary, 
because the previous local elections were 
tainted with violence and fraud, and 
these elections will be under impartial 
supervision. After these local elections, 
Secretary Taft will have the people of 
Cuba tested for not more than six 
months longer, to be assured that. the 
island will maintain peace, and if all goes 
well the valid election for choice of Presi- 
dent and Congress will be held, and the 
inauguration of a new President may be 
hoped for in the summer of next year, 
after which the American troops will be 
withdrawn as soon as possible. 

This conclusion seems to please every 
one. It allows a fair period to settle 
whether Cuba is: prepared for peaceful 
self-government. It assures Cuba and 


the world that the United States proposes 
to keep its word and really withdraw as 


soon as it can. The outside world did 
not believe us. Nations do not usually 
let go of so precious a treasure as the 
Pearl of the Antilles if once they get 
their hands on it. Hitherto nations that 
have promised to withdraw have some- 
how managed to find. it impossible, un- 
less, as in the case of Manchuria, rival 
claims made it necessary. And yet this 
is a fateful warning to Cuba. [If its 
people really want to be and remain inde- 
pendent they must meet ‘the necessary 
conditions. We are under obligations to 
see that peace is preserved. We are 
responsible for it to our own citizens and 
to the world. We gave Cuba her first 
independence. She lost it by the political 
disturbances and intestine war that fol- 
lowed an election, and we were obliged 
to intervene. Now we give her a second 
chance, but there will be no third. A’ dis- 
tinguished scholar says we ought to be 
willing to intervene a thousand times, if 
necessary, because, under no circum- 
stances do we want Cuba a part of the 
United States. He says that the Philip- 
pines are to remain a governed colony, 
but that Cuba would have to become a 
State, and that the people are not fit for 
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it and cannot be made fit to help govern 
this great country in our Congress. We 
utterly differ from him, and for two 
reasons. One is that it is not necessary 
that Cuba should become a State. It 
might be made, not a colony, but a Terri- 
tory, and remain such indefinitely. The 
other is that it is dishonoring to human 
nature to assume that any people, no 
matter of what race or tradition, cannot, 
under influences of education and liberty, 
become just as fit to take part in self- 
government as are Anglo-Saxons and 
Anglo-Celts. For this faith we stand, 
and because of this faith we demand that 
Porto Rico be made a Territory instead 
of being governed as a colony. Some 
people seem to think that, because so 
many of the Cubans are of mixt negro 
blood, they cannot be decently civilized. 
It is a false doctrine. It was these men 
that achieved the deliverance of Cuba 
from Spain by doing the chief fighting 
for independence. They are a turbulent 
lot, but they have in them good physical 
and intellectual material, and they con- 
stitute a principal party in the island. If 
the people are not yet ready for stable 
conditions, the United States will next 
time take and hold Cuba permanently, 
and we hope that the Cubans will under- 
stand it. If they will fight, it means that 
they wish annexation. 
& 


The Noisome Trial 


WHite the daily papers were perforce 
filled with the reports of the noisome 
trial we have given it not a word. We 
did not care to spread any more foulness 
over the social atmosphere. It has been 
a moral pestilence, and has set people to 
talking and thinking of crimes that it 
were better that only the duly appointed 
scavengers should know of. Just as re- 
ports of lynchings suggest lynchings else- 
where, so reports of social crimes. be- 
smirch the mind. There is no condemna- 
tion too severe for those journals which 
found no details too prurient to publish. 

But now that the trial is over some 
comments may properly be made. Whiie 
we are under no obliggtion to believe the 
improbable story of her dishonor which 
Mrs. Thaw told her husband, it is yet 
clear that the character of the man who 
she says betrayed her, no less than that 
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of Mr. Thaw, must have been known to 
their intimate associates; and such men 
as they, who haunted the theaters to se- 
duce young girls, ought to have been 
shunned by all decent men, in business 
or in clubs. And yet men who knew one 
of them well treated him with honor be- 
cause of his ability and taste, associated 
with him in work and pleasure, knowing 
how corrupt he was. The story of his 
violence we do not need to believe, but 
the near presence of such a life should 
be avoided as a pestilence. Here were 
two men of wealth, one a genius, and the 
other not quite an imbecile, and both 
equally using their cursed wealth to pur- 
chase costly vice. Such wealth is viler 
and more mischievous than the foulest 
slums. 

The English papers are quoted as con- 
trasting the American methods of trial 
with those in their country, much to the 
advantage of their own. They say that 
in an English court of law the trial would 
have ended in a week. Possibly, and 
possibly in two days in France, and pos- 
sibly in half an hour in Russia. Perhaps 
we are too careful to protect the accused, 


and we give him over-many chances. But 


it is an error which, if it sometimes de- 
feats or delays justice, yet leans to 
mercy’s side, and we prefer it to that 
kind of justice which seems to assume 
the accused to be guilty, and fails to give 
every protection to what may be inno- 
cence, while it may be guilt. 

We do accept foreign criticism of the 
frothy, foaming rhetoric of the defend- 
ant’s advocate. But it is not character- 
istic. Mr. Delmas was an imported 
Western orator. He belongs to a period 
which we have past. He was as much 
criticised here as in London. Such elo- 
quence may yet be admired in San Fran- 
cisco, or in Mississippi, but not in New 
York. Mr. Jerome’s address to the jury 
was not of that order. It was simple and 
direct. It had no decorations of flori- 
ated gingerbread work, and those Lon- 
don editors were misinformed who gath- 
ered that he followed Mr. Delmas’s ex- 
ample. Let it be understood that ora- 
tory with us is just as simple as any- 
where else, while perhaps more fluent 
than the transatlantic critics are accus- 
tomed to. 

Nor do we see evidence in this trial 
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that American vice, among rich or poor, 
is any more flagrant or dominant than it 
is abroad. We could balance this dirty 
case with cases as dirty in England, if 
we cared to, but it is a sort of pre-emi- 
nence as to which we would make neither 
boast nor disclaimer. We are bad 
enough, and are ashamed of it, and we 
would not claim to be better, and we do 
not believe we are worse, than England 
and the Continent. As to the rude crowd 
that followed the witnesses in the case, 
we admit that it was bad manners, al- 
most as bad as that which has given the 
language the new word maficking. 

As was generally expected, the con- 
clusion was a mistrial, seven of the jury 
standing for conviction of murder in the 
first degree, and five for his release as 
innocent, on the ground of insanity. We 
suppose that Mr. Jerome’s chief technical 
blunder Was in insisting during the trial 
that Mr. Thaw was insane, and thus en- 
couraging the idea in the minds of the 
jury. And yet we are not sure but that 
he did right, for it would seem that he 
believed it, on the word of a distinguished 
alienist. What he did in this matter he 
appears to have done honestly, but it in- 
jured his cause in the end, for the com- 
mission declared the defendant sane for 
all legal purposes; but the impression of 
insanity could not but remain with the 
jury. But Mr. Delmas did not seek ac- 
quittal on the ground of insanity, but 
plainly on the Western and Southern doc- 
trine, too much prevalent here also, of 
the “unwritten law.” He justified the 
passion which would kill a man for a 
wrong done four years before to a wo- 
man who was not then his wife, but 
whom he made his mistress before he 
made her his wife. It was the only de- 
fense he could well make. He called it 
temporary insanity, but that sort of mad- 
ness is what we commonly call anger, 
and we recall the old saw that “anger is 
a short madness.” When one gets angry 
one gets mad, we say, but that is not 
what the law means by insanity. It is a 
misuse of language. The charge to the 
jury made the principles plain, but there 
were those on the jury who accepted the 
plea of insanity, in form, but who must 
have held that the man was so warped 
by his passion as to be insane, and that 
it served the victim right. It 1s not easy, 
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on the basis of written law and the charge 
of Judge Fitzgerald, to take any favora- 
ble view of the action of the five jurymen. 

Every such trial disgusts the public 
with experts. Experts are paid big fees, 
so that their interest is at stake, and their 
testimony is from the beginning discount- 
ed. Somehow the practice ought to come 
to an end. The State ought to provide 
the experts, who should be impartial be- 
cause they have no interest in the case, 
and who would give judgment in which 
we might place some confidence. 


& 
The Ecclesiastical Quid Pro Quo 


THE one great charge brought against 
the French Government in its separation 
of Church and State, and its ceasing to 
pay the yearly salaries to the bishops and 
parish priests, is that inasmuch as the 
Church property was confiscated by the 
State at the time of the Revolution, the 
State was obliged to pay the support of 
the Church whose property it had taken. 
Much might be said on this matter, but 
we will now consider but a single point. 

The Church property taken possession 
of at the Revolution, by a sort of emi- 
nent domain, or robbery, if you please, 
was of two sorts. A part of it consisted 
in churches and the attached buildings, 
residences of the bishops and parochial 
clergy, and part in the lands and estates, 
convents and other buildings belonging 
to the monastic orders. The latter were 
confiscated and largely sold, and the 
members of the orders were expelled 
from the country. Their loss was meas- 
urably complete. But it was a loss to 
themselves and not to the bishops and 
parish clergy, for none of their rev- 
enues went to the support of the Church 
in France, but it went wholly to the 
support of the orders themselves, tinder 
their superiors at Rome. It is just so 
everywhere under canon law. Nowhere 
is the property of the general orders un- 
der the control of the bishops and secu- 
lar clergy. For example, the total prop- 
erty of the Sisters of Charity in this 
country, known as the white cornettes, 
with all their establishments from Bos- 
ton to Tacoma, must reach about $70,- 
000,000, but no bishop or archbishop 
has any authority or income from it. It 
is so with the immense property of the 


black-bonneted Sisters of Charity whom 
we see about New York, of whom there 
are a thousand employed as teachers of 
parochial schools in this diocese at from 
$200 to $400 a year, paid by the parishes 
to the order. Archbishop Farley has no 
control over its income from schools, 
hospitals, protectories, asylums, orphan- 
ages, etc. They receive from the city 
374 cents a day for over 2,000 found- 
lings and 62} cents a day for perhaps 
800 sent to the Protectory, but this 
money is all their own, and its profit 
supports no parish priest. The same is 
true of the male: orders everywhere— 
Jesuits, Franciscans, Dominicans, Broth- 
ers, etc. Thus the Jesuits, who sold a 
good part of their fine estate at Fordham 
to the city have somewhere about 500 
pupils at Fordham College who pay $300 
a year, and about 600 at St. Francis 
who pay about $80 a year. They have 
also, contrary to canon law, two churches 
whose revenues the archbishop cannot 
touch. Their property in the whole 
country counts up many millions, but it 
is all their own, to support and develop 
their order, and pays no tax or revenue 
to bishop or clergy. This is the reason 
why so many bishops try to exclude the 
orders from their dioceses; but it is 
wiser to make terms with 'them. 

Now this was the case in France be- 
fore the Revolution. The French bish- 
ops and clergy had received no financial 
support from them, and lost no money 
by their suppression or the confiscation 
of their estates. They rather benefited 
by the removal of competing orders. It 
could not, then, be that it was in restitu- 
tion for this loss that Napoleon con- 
sented to subsidize the clergy. He did 
it chiefly in the interests of public peace, 
that is, his own government, in order to 
insure the support of the Church which 
he had put under his thumb, both by his 
subvention and by his control over the 
appointment of bishops and priests. 

The other class of ecclesiastical prop- 
erty that was sequestrated by the State 
at the Revolution was, as we have said, 
the places of worship and manses occu- 
pied by the bishops and parish priests. 
But these were not sold and alienated. 
Worship was still conducted in them, 
and their income from fees, masses, etc., 
was not removed. To be sure, the 
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churches belonged to the State, but that 
was little more than nominal, as the 
State allowed them still to remain in the 
possession of the priests as before, just 
as is the case now under the new laws, 
and even paid all the expense of repairs. 

It follows that the property in the 
churches occupied by the parish priests 
was confiscated in form rather than fact, 
and that the property belonging to the 
orders which was confiscated and alien- 
ated never had supported the bishops 
and clergy; and the subvention granted 
them by Napoleon was not in payment 
for such losses which they had never 
suffered. 1 

Just as at the Revolution the confis- 
cation of the property acquired by the 
orders left the field to the parish clergy, 
so when the orders were again expelled 
a few years ago, the bishops and parish 
clergy gained in relative influence, and 
the orders were indignant that they had 
not received sufficient support; and it is 
now their influence. with the Vatican 
which has been active against the secular 
clergy, and compelled them to give up 
their income from the State. It is 
hoped, on the one side, and feared on the 
other, that the result of this uncompro- 
mising policy will be to deprive the parish 
priests of their means of support, and 
open the way for their replacement by 
members of the orders. Now that the 
Pope has a free hand in the appointment 
of bishops, we may see Franciscans and 
even Jesuits appointed to bishoprics and 
archbishoprics. 


The Scholar in Overalls 


THE present age is sharply distin- 
guished from all that have preceded it in 
the history of the human race by the 


amazing increase in wealth. In every 
civilized country the value of property 
per capita is far greater than ever before, 
notwithstanding the unprecedented in- 
crease in population during the last cen- 
tury and the rise of living expenses 
among all classes. -Luxuries longed for 
or undreamed of by our parents are our 
common household conveniences. Our 
tenements are better than medieval pal- 
aces. Financial magnates employ corps 
of experts in the art of high living for 
the purpose of inventing new ways of 
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spending more money. Last year we im- 
ported $125,000,000 worth of extrava- 
gances from Europe, diamonds, laces, 
feathers, champagne and the like. The 
bitter attack now being made from all 
sides against our unequal and inequita- 
ble method of distribution is due to the 
fact that there is more wealth to distrib- 
ute than ever before. The bigger the 
spoit the more strenuous the struggle. 
Bricklayers now get more than profess- 
ors used to, and still they are not satis- 
fied, and there is no reason why they 
should be so long as they can get more. 

This sudden increase in the wealth of 
the world can be traced to one cause. 
There is a new factor in civilization. 
This new wealth is the gift of modern 
applied science. All the other wealth 
producing factors have remained sub- 
stantially unaltered. The natural re- 
sources of the earth are no greater; in 
fact, they are less, for our soil is less fer- 
tile and our ore lies deeper. It is not the 
discovery of America, adding two conti- 
nents of new land, that has brought about 
this increased prosperity, for the most 
densely populated countries in Europe 
are increasing in.wealth almost as rapidly 
as we are. The old world has always 
had waste land enough; already Ameri- 
cans are emigrating to Africa and Si- 
beria. It is not because men of ability 
are any more common than they used to 
be. There has been no sudden eruption 
of genius on this planet. There has been 
no perceptible improvement in the hu- 
man race since the time of Aristotle either 
in the intelligence of the average man, 
or in the number or eminence of the 
exceptional men. 

Our enhanced wealth is not the 
product of manual labor. Men have al- 
ways worked hard enough; never 
harder probably than when the fellahin 
built the pyramids of Egypt. There 
have always been capitalists, too, not so 
numerous nor so rich as at the present 
time, but enough to carry out large in- 
dustrial enterprises whose ruins astonish 
us yet. Wars are not so frequent as 
they used to be, but they are more de- 
structive, and Europe never spent so 
much in the most belligerent crises. of 
past centuries as is now spent continu- 
ously in this time of peace on armies 
and navies, 
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No, what we have that our ancestors 
had not is more knowledge of the laws 
of nature and more willingness to apply 
them. There are some who complain 
that science is becoming commercial- 
ized. That may be, but a commercial- 
ized science makes greater progress 
than a philosophized science ever did; 
greater progress even in its most ab- 
stract branches. The shop is pushing 
the study. The mathematician works 
as he always has for the pure joy of see- 
ing what the human mind can do with 
lines and numbers and quaiutities, but 
now the engineer waits impatiently be- 
side his desk, like the office boy on the 
editor, to snatch his formulas from him 
before the ink is dry to construct a new 
dynamo with them. The chemist, work- 
ing with the electric furnace out of pure 
curiosity and the desire to read a paper 
before the academy, makes some new 
carbides; within a few years the water- 
falls of Europe and America are making 
them by the ton, and our automobiles 
are lighted by acetylene and polished 
with carborundum. A new element is 


discovered, good for nothing apparent- 
lv except to fill a gap in: Mendeleef’s ta- 
ble, but it speedily appears in our gas 
burners and cuts down our bills. 

It is this middleman between the 
scientist and the mechanic who is the 
new force which is accelerating the 


wheels of progress. It is the engineer, 
the technician; his profession is so 
recent that it has no proper name, but it 
has already made good its claim to an 
equal place beside the three historic 
learned professions. It requires no less 
scholarly preparation ; in fact, it is cheap- 
er to educate a lawyer or a minister, if 
not a doctor, than a technologist, and 
the last has greater assurance of imme- 
diate paying employment and better 
prospects for rising to a position of 
affluence. Some of our great  indus- 
trial establishments have a standing offer 
of a job forall graduates of certain 
schools of technology. They tempt sen- 
iors to desert their class work and even 
fish for likely juniors, “rushing” them 
and getting them pledged in advance as 
college students work for their frater- 
nities and athletic teams. The technical 
institute which Mr. Carnegie has estab- 
lished at a cost of $20,000,000 will do 
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no more than supply the needs of the 
Pittsburg district. There is a chance for 
a dozen like it in the United States even 
at the present time. As for the future, 
it would be rash to prophesy, for applied 
science is yet in its infancy and we can- 
not tell what it will accomplish when it is 
full grown. 

It is a new exponent that raises the 
efficiency of the individual to a higher 
power, but we do not know its limiting 
value. One man now makes twice as 
many tons of iron as he did ten years 
ago. In some manufactories where twen- 
ty or fifty men formerly were condemned 
to hard labor for life, now there are two 
or three, and they have little to do but 
watch dials and press buttons. We are 
told that the capitalist is destroying the 
middle class. It is still more significant 
of modern tendencies that the technician 
is eliminating the working class. 

In most industries the number of 
workmen is diminishing in its ratio to 
the amount of the product. The future 
will have little use for the physical 
strength of man. Labor-saving and 
wealth-producing inventions will in time 
give the political economists something 
worth quarreling over. 


a” 


A Question of Intellectual 
Ethics 


A ReEpPorT that the British Parliament 
may prohibit the republication of early 
and unrevised editions of the works of 
Spencer, Darwin, Huxley and Tyndall, 
on which copyright has expired, raises 
some nice questions of ethics and expedi- 
ency. Most of them are details of the 
large and old question of the right of the 
dead to rule the living. 

Among normally moral people there 
will be, we suppose, no difference of 
opinion upon one point. The publisher 
who puts forth unrevised editions repre- 
senting them to be “complete” or “final” 
editions, is marketing, goods under false 
pretenses, and should be dealt with as 
misdemeanant. But to forbid the pub- 
lication of any hook which its author 
having once given to the world, has 
afterward corrected. or has attempted to | 
suppress, is an act not to be so summarily 
judged and disposed of, so long as the 
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reprint is not misrepresented or palmed 
oft for something which it is not. 

It is true that there is no finer honesty 
than intellectual honesty, and that there 
is no finer or more courageous exhibition 
of it than is seen in the modification or 
retraction of opinions once held. The 
great leaders of evolutionist thought pos- 
sessed this honesty in perfection, and all 
of them, as they amended their views, 
conscientiously revised their books. Nat- 
urally they felt the utmost unwillingness 
to have uncorrected early editions go on 
selling, and therefore to a considerable 
public misrepresenting their later 
thought. Mr. Spencer especially was 
extremely sensitive on this point, because 
one question upon which he changed his 
mind was that of the rightfulness and 
expediency of the private ownership of 
land. The revised edition of his first 
book; “Social Statics,” is somewhat tame 
and conservative in comparison with the 
strong and daring pages of the edition 
of his early manhood. 

While we should unquestionably hold 
such sensitiveness in decent respect, and 
while we should ever be careful not to 
quote earlier for later and revised opin- 
ions, it must be said that it is by no 
means certain that an author, however 
masterful and however conscientious, is 
altogether in the right when, having 
taken the public into his confidence, he 
tries to deprive it at a later time of means 
and opportunity to judge for itself which 
of differing statements is more nearly 
true, more nearly sound or more worthy 
of approval. 

In many respects the knowledge and 
the wisdom of an old man are superior 
to the knowledge and the wisdom of his 
youth, but reservations may be made. It 
is not always true that the ripe thought 
of age is as good fruit as the product of 
middle life or even of early manhood. 
Authors, like engineers and warriors, 


sometimes lose their nerve, and while. 


conscious of absolute integrity of pur- 
pose, they may unconsciously drift into 
a conservatism that must on all accounts 
be deplored. 

Spencer did not greatly help his 
reputation by his revision of “The 
Social Statics,” altho his absolute hon- 
esty in the premises is quite beyond 
doubt. It would be on all accounts re- 
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grettable if copies of the first edition 
should become practically unobtainable. 
On the whole, it seems to us that the 
very highest degree of scrupulous hon- 
esty and moral courage demands of an 
author that he shall throw no obstacle in 
the way of the free circulation of his 
earlier and his corrected opinions side by 
side. The public alone is the competent 
final judge of their respective merits. 


a 


The cover designs 
that have been se- 
cured by means oi 
the competitions we have had annually 
since 1905 have been, on the whole, so 
satisfactory that this scheme was again 
utilized for obtaining them for THe In- 
DEPENDENT for the current year. In re- 
sponse to circulars issued and mailed to 
former contributors, various art schools 
and to individual artists, we received 
nearly two hundred cover designs. These 
came from all parts of the country and 
represented an exceedingly wide range 
as to merit. With all the cover designs 
offered as units, we arranged an exhibi- 
tion, to which many of the competing 
artists came, as well as some of their 
friends. The designs were carefully 
numbered and artistically arranged by 
a hanging committee. Each visitor was 
provided with pencil and pad and asked 
to write down the favored designs. With 
these votes and the opinions of some of 
our artist friends as guides we selected 
and purchased covers offered by eight 
persons as follows, viz.: Miss Anna K. 
Wolter, Brooklyn, N. Y.; P. G. Laurson, 
Mitchell, S. Dak.; R. B. Sanford, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Carl F. Gronemann, Elgin, 
Ill.; L. Neill Woods (3), Baltimore, 
Md. (awarded the prize for the best de- 
sign) ; Edward T. Scowcroft (2), Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Genevieve Wilgus, New 
York City, and T. R. Waite, New Haven, 
Conn. Miss Wolter’s design appeared 
upon our issue of April 4th, and the 
others will appear from time to time dur- 
ing the next twelve months. The exhibi- 
tion showed a very encouraging standard 
of excellence on the part ot most of those 
who entered the competition. We hope 
our readers will like the designs selected 
quite as well as we do who are charged 
with the making of the magazine. 


“The Independent’s” 
New Covers 
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President Roosevelt 
on Peace 


President Roose- 
velt is a_ soldier, 
and it is not every 
soldier who can say, “War is Hell.” 
That President Roosevelt is the friend 
of peace, and will work hard for it, is 
proved by his labors for peace in the 
East, testified to by the world. But his 
message to the Peace Congress is less 
an earnest encouragement than a warn- 
ing against excessive demands. He re- 
minds the meeting that righteousness is 
better than peace, which is true; and he 
tells them that the more advanced na- 
tions must not so reduce their arma- 
ments as to leave them at the mercy of 
the more belligerent nations. This also 
may be true, if there are such nations 


to fear. Yet if six nations would agree: 


to reduce armaments there would be no 
reason to fear the rest. Of course 
statesmen must keep eventualities in 
mind, but for the rest of us our best 
course is to press and press harder the 
cause of peace, assured that the defend- 


ers of big armaments will be strong . 


enough. 
S 
Polygamous One of the most debated 
Marriag: questions in some parts of 
ng tera? the world is, What shall 
be done with polygamous marriages 
when a pagan or Mohammedan becomes 


* a Christian. We recall the case of an 


American Indian who was told that he 
must, on joining the church, put away 
one of his two wives. The older one 
said it would be much harder on the 
young wife to be put away, and so she 
left her husband and lived alone in a 
tepee. The Presbyterian missions in 
India, which are now united in a Gen- 
eral Assembly, have lately tackled the 
subject, and reached a decision, after 
consulting twenty-nine presbyteries in 
which native members predominate, but 
in which both natives and missionaries 
agreed. The following is the conclu- 
sion of the General Assembly: 

“It is not advisable to legislate, debarring 


from admission to the Christian Church an 
a 


dual cases as they arise, with Ses- 
ceuid, however, 2 the 
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tery with which they are connected so desire, 
refer each case to the Presbytery.” 
Of course, the Assembly emphasizes the 
obligation of monogamy in the case of 
all others, and forbids, as did Paul, that 
polygamists shall hold any office in the 
Church, and it says: 

“Such moral and spiritual pressure brought 

to bear upon the applicants, that where, with- 
out -violating conscience or doing injustice to 
others concerned, satisfactory arrangements 
can be made for separation from all but one 
wife, this wili be done.” 
We have no criticism to make of this 
action, for we are not wiser than Paul, 
or than those who are on the ground and 
have the responsibility. The bearing of 
that action on our conditions is not only 
in our dealing with our pagan Indians 
on the reservations, nor even with the 
Moslem Moros in the Philippines, but 
with our supposedly civilized Mormons, 
who took plural wives when it was legal, 
and who have refused in some scores of 
cases of now old men to discard their 
supernumerary consorts. It is a very 
bad case; they ought to have known 
better ; but, somehow, we have ceased to 
meddle with them, and we allow them 
to die off as they are, simply for the 
same reason as controls in the Presby- 
terian missions in India—because we 
fear “doing injustice.” 


President Dabney, of the 
yer nm University of Cincinnati, 

and lately of the University 
of Tennessee, has lately made the same 


-address to a Presbyterian brotherhood in 


Philadelphia and to the students of the 
University of Pennsylvania. He took 
for his text the remark credited to 
Speaker Cannon that “America is a hell 
of a success.” He said we are not a suc- 
cess, unless, perhaps, materially, with our 
corrupt politics, our widespread machine 
rule, with the negro question unsolved, 
with our flood of immigration, and he 


‘added: 


“With the gradual decrease in opportunities 

for the young men in the East, it seems to 

me that instead of America being a hell of 

Sansa this material success is making a 
of us.” 


That is not the way President Jordan 
talks about the chance for his young 
graduates. President Dabney went on to 
talk to the university stu of. the 
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Smoot case. A very intelligent and care- 
ful listener thus repeats him substan- 
tially : 

“What a travesty we have recently wit- 

nessed in the United States Senate of a trial 
for theoretical polygamy by men, the most 
of whom are guilty of consecutive polygamy. 
[s not the sin of consecutive polygamy as 
great and as dangerous to the family as. that 
of contemporaneous polygamy?” 
Doubtless he thought he was saying 
“many of whom” and not “most of 
whom” were divorced. But in either case 
it was strange language to speak to 
young men, and it is a yellow slander on 
the United States Senate—what we 
might have expected from one who has 
a less admirable record than has Presi- 
dent Dabney. 


as 


Patrick Ford, editor of 
The Irish World, thus 
writes us: 


The Catholic Universe states that Mr. Maurice 
Weidenthal, in Tae INDEPENDENT, compliments 
the Irish on having systematically driven the 
so-called comedians from aspersing the Irish 
character on the stage. And adds: He calls 
on the Jews to go and do likewise. 

_ The Irish World holds that Mr. Weidenthal 
is right in his contention, and it is to be hoped 
that his advice will be followed by the Jews. 

I don’t object to racial characteristics being 
presented on the stage if the characterization 
is only fairly presented. But unfortunately the 
Irish peasant, as he exists in real life, is never 
truly portrayed on the theatrical stage, whether 
in accent, in manner, or in facial makeup. 

On this subject the Irish spirit on both sides 
of the ocean is now thoroughly roused. All 
self-respecting men of the Irish race are now 
“on their muscle” (pardon the slang) and they 
will win out. Will you kindly say a word in 
our contention? : 


Of course, it is the business of comedy 
to exaggerate and caricature, and doubt- 
less the Irish have suffered from this. 
But we would have Mr. Ford also give 
his attention elsewhere, for a story that 
has been running in a most important 
Catholic monthly has given pictures of 
the Irish peasants such as would defy 
caricature. 


Racial 
Characteristics 


* 


When the Catholic Archbishops meet 
in conference not much news is expected 
to be given out, but one bit of action 
taken at their meeting in Washington 
last week is of real interest. It is that 
plans were made for a more accurate 
enumeration of Catholics in connection 
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with the Federal census of religious 
organizations. In the Census of 1890, 
the last religious census held, the num- 
ber of Catholic communicants was found 
to be 6,231,417, which made a popula- 
tion of about 7,250,000—less by several 
millions than had been claimed. Since 
then the Catholic population has grown 
not a little, and the claims proportionally, 
so that some 15,000,000 population is 
claimed. But these are large, round 
figures. Thus the Catholic Almanac 
calls the Catholic population in the Arch- 
diocese of Baltimore 250, vidently 
a mere conjecture. Other religious bod- 
ies, such as the Baptists, the Disciples 
and the Colored Methodists, have no 
reliable statistics, and the new religious 
census cannot but be very valuable. 


Js 

If the men who meet this week in a 
National Arbitration . Congress could 
have their way the United States would 
never be engaged in another war. So 
distinguished and representative a body 
of citizens has seldom been gathered in 
any public meeting. The sessions be- 
gan on Sunday evening in a most in- 
spiring meeting, which absolutely 
crowded Carnegie Hall to the roof, and 
at which Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews were represented by Bishop Pot- 
ter, Archbishop Farley and Rabbi 
Hirsch. That represents the unanimous 
voice of religion. At other meetings 
this week the voices of jurisprudence, 
education, literature and journalism 
speak thru their most distinguished rep- 
resentatives. Meetings like this ex- 
press and create such influential judg- 
ments as will move the world. War 
must give place to the arbitration of 
law. We call the attention of our read- 
ers to a quite full bibliography of Peace, 
which we print on another page. ° 

st 


We have just heard of one more soci- 
ety which wants only a hundred mem- 
bers, at five dollars a year, to carry it 
on, and a most worthy society it is, with 
Prof. Albert S. Cook, of Yale Univer- 


sity, as president. Its name is the Con- 
cordance Society, and it appeals to 
scholars of English who need concord- 
ances in their study of the history of the 
language. The only English concord- 
ances now available are those of the fol- 
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lowing books or authors: The Bible, The 
Book of Common Prayer, Burns, Cow- 
per, Fitzgerald’s “Omar,” Keble, Milton, 
Pope, Shakespeare, Shelley, the Spec- 
tator, Tennyson (incomplete). There is 
none of Wordsworth, Browning, Cole- 
ridge or Keats, and, what is more un- 
fortunate, none of Chaucer or Spenser. 
This is a kind of work level to common 
diligence, and requires nothing more. 
It ought to attract men or women of 
leisure, and our college faculties ought 
very easily to fill the list of members. 
* 

We read in a Richmond, Va., paper a 
long editorial giving the story told by 
a colored minister in Springfield of his 
failures to find-lucrative employment for 
negroes in that city due to racial preju- 
dice. We do not doubt that every word 
is true. There is a great deal of it North 
as well as South; but it does not follow, 
as that journal says, that “the negro 
likes the South better than he likes the 
North.” That is a question easily set- 
tled by the census. The tide is all in one 


direction, and so strong is it that North- 


ern cities have these newcomers by the 
tens of thousands, and they will not go 
back. They find even the Northern dis- 
crimination in business a relief from 
lynchings and Jim Crow legislation. But 
it is bad enough even here, where it is 
difficult for negroes to get a home in an 
attractive location. But they are making 
good progress and feel encouraged. 


ot 


We published in our issue of March 
28th an article with the heading “The 
Work of the Carnegie Institution, by R. 
S. Woodward, President of the Carnegie 
Institution.” We received it thru our 
literary agent, in whose carefulness we 
had full confidence, and who assured us 
that the article, which we are informed 
was compiled from the Year Book of the 
Institution, had Dr. Woodward’s author- 
ization to be used with his name. Dr. 
Woodward informs us that he had given 
no permission to attach his name to it, 
and we greatly regret that the error was 
made. 

aa 

Comparisons are odious, and some- 
times odorous. In a communication to 
The Churchman the Rev. F. W. Harriman, 
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of Windsor, Conn., defending: the schol! - 
arship of the Episcopal Church against 
an apparent slight in The Churchman 
itself, says: 

“Have we not at least a ministry more high- 

ly educated in the average than that of any 
other Protestant denomination around us, ex- 
cept (perhaps) the Presbyterians in the older 
parts of the country.” 
We certainly shall not enter into the 
question raised by the leading Episcopal 
journal in the country whether its Church 
is lacking in productive scholarship, 


a 


In Missouri it has been agreed be- 
tween the Northern and the Southern 
Methodists that if in any place churches 
of the two bodies wish to unite they may 
do so provided, first, that the joint com- 
mittees of the two conferences recom- 
mend it; and, second, a majority of the 
membership of the two churches desire 
it; and then the two, supervising bishops 
agree. This seems to be sufficiently 
guarded ; but would it be an awful sin— 
schism, rebellion, or something worse— 
if they should wish to unite and should . 
do so even if the joint committees and 
the bishops refused their approval ? 


& 


We may say a word of: appreciation 
of the late Bishop Fitzgerald, who held 
the Catholic see of Little Rock for forty 
years. He was a good man, and that he 
was as independent as he was conscien- 
tious is shown by the fact that at the 
last vote on infallibility at the Vatican 
Council he was one of the only two 
bishops who voted No. -The others 
changed when they saw the inevitable, 
or were silent, or had hastened home. A 
brother of his not long after renounced 
the priesthood and entered secular life. 


3 


A bill is before the British House of 
Commons “to amend the Church Disci- 
pline Act, 1840, and the Public Worship 
Regulation Act; 1874.” Its purpose is 
to abolish the veto of the bishops and 
relieve clergy of imprisonment who defy 
the law in matters of ritual or doctrine. 
That is the kind of legislation that must 
be considered in a country which does 
not separate Church from State. 
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FIRE ENGINE NO. 6—(Specially photographed for The Independent.) 
Captain Robert J. Teare on the tailboard. 


Latest Type of Fire Engine 


WHEN a metropolitan fire engine, in 
answer to a box call, dashes furiously 
down a crowded street, with driver 
strapped firmly to his seat, clanging bell 
and smoke rolling picturesquely heaven- 
ward, the whole symbolizing the protect- 
ing power of a great fire department, 
there is no one within range of eye or 
ear that remains unmoved. Fire that is 
such a good servant but so hard a master 
attracts every one with its spectacular 
features. The combination of man with 
horse and machine to combat this fire 
monster work together to make the mod- 
ern fire engine about as perfect a crea- 
tion as it is possible to find. When we 
look back upon the beginnings of fire 
protection, with its crude passing of im- 
potent fire pails by the old time bucket 
brigade, or even the primitive hand en- 
gine that closely followed the fire pails, 
and compare the methods of fire fighting 
that now obtain, we can but marvel at 


the evolution that has taken place, not 
only in apparatus, but in everything else 
connected with the warfare against fire. 
The daily work of a metropolitan fire- 
man contemplates heroism almost as a 
matter of routine. The magnificent en- 
gine pictured upon this page is consid- 
ered by Edward F. Croker, the chief of 
the department, to be one of the very 
latest and best engines now used by 
the New York Fire Department in the 
Borough of Manhattan. It is housed 
at No. 113 Liberty street, and has its 
complement of trained horses that re- 
spond so quickly when an alarm comes 
in that the machine, fully equipped, can 
get away from its engine house to an- 
swer a fire call in ten seconds. Tech- 
nical skill of the highest order has been 
lavished upon this engine by its builders. 
It weighs 8,800 pounds and cost the citv 
not quite $6,000. Upon occasion it can 
throw four simultaneous streams of 
water upon a stubborn fire. 


= 
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Trade Relations with Germany 


At the dinner given last week to 
Charlemagne Tower, the American Am- 
bassador to Germany, by Herman Rid- 
der, of the New York Staats Zeitung, 


our trade relations with Germany were: 


discussed in addresses which were nota- 
ble by reason of their clearness, the au- 
thority of the speakers, and the admirable 
spirit of international friendliness and 
good will which characterized all thai 
was said. This was especially true of 
the remarks made by Ambassador Tower, 
whose influence has been exerted at Ber- 
lin to promote the success of the negotia- 
tions of Dr. North and our State Depart- 
ment for averting commercial hostilities 
until it shall be possible to make the per- 
manent commercial treaty that is needed. 
While the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment, however, has been engaged in 
such negotiations, Germany has met us 
more than half way and has assisted us 
in every possible manner. 

Our exporters are now enjoying the 
minimum rates of the German tariff by 
favor rather than by right. If the Sen- 
ate could have been induced to consider 
favorably a treaty of reciprocity, we 
should now have those rates by an en- 
during agreement. Germany desired no 
tariff war. She consented (in February, 
1906) to give us the low rates for six- 
teen months, without compensation in 
kind, assuming that before June 30, 1907, 
we would make and ratify a reciprocal 
treaty like those by which seven other 
countries have obtained those rates by 
giving something in return for them, We 
have not improved the opportunity af- 
forded by the delay, and when June 30th 
arrives there will be no treaty. 

Germany, therefore, in a conciliatory 
spirit, has consented to a further exten- 
sion of what is called the provisorium, 
probably until June 30th, 1908. And it 
is understood that all we give for this ex- 
tension is as follows: A reduction of 
one-quarter of the duty on German cham- 
pagne, this being a reciprocal change for 
which authority is found in the Dingley 
act; a continuation of the open hearings 
upon disputed questions of value at the 
custom houses, when requested by im- 
porters ; a careful consideration of certifi- 
cates of the German Chamber of Com- 
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merce as to wholesale prices of German 
goods ; and a substitution of duly accred- 
ited agents for secret special agents for 
investigations in Germany concerning 
goods exported from that country. All 
this may be done under. existing laws. 
On the other hand, Germany removes 


‘her restrictions upon the importation of 


American bacon and. dressed meats. 
Probably an agreement embodying these 
terms will go into effect. “But it will be 
temporary, and Germany will still expect 
us.to negotiate and ratify a comprehen- 
sive treaty of reciprocity. 

The new Congress cannot afford «to 
ignore this question. It should be im- 
pressed by the abundant proofs of Ger- 
many’s patience, friendliness and_concili- 
atory attitude, and should: meet Ger- 
many’s advance in a proper. spirit. 
Neither at. Washington nor in any 
other part of the United States should 
there be any further exhibition of that 


‘carping tone of. criticism, that tend- 


ency to impute hostile or sinister mo- 
tives to the German Emperor and Gov- 
ernment, which Mr. Stone, of the Asso- 
ciated Press, deplored in his remarks at 
the dinner to Mr. Tower. There has been 
much evidence of the friendly attitude of 
Germany and the Kaiser. Good will on 
both sides should be expressed by reason- 
able commercial reciprocity. 
& 

....Fifty locomotives and 100,000 
tons of railway material are soon to be 
shipped from Baltimore to Dalny, Man- 
churia. This will be the first shipment of 
the kind from the United States to that 
province. 


....The industrial capital stock rep 
resented in the listed and unlisted de. 
partments of the New York Stock Ex- 
change now exceeds $4,000,000,000, the 
increase having been 563 per cent. in 
twenty years and 210 per cent. in ten 
years. The railroad securities listed 
amount to about $5,330,000,000. 

....On January 31st there were in 
existence 6,315 .national banks, having 
an authorized capital of $867,776,275. 
Under the act of March 14th, 1900, per- 
mitting the formation of banks with a 
minimum capital of $25,000, 2,124 asso- 
ciations have been chartered, with an 
average capitalization of $26,075. 
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Travelers’ Letters 
of Credit 


Payable Throughout the World 





FOREIGN CHEQUES 
AND BILLS OF 
EXCHANGE 

CABLE TRANSFERS 


Collections made in all Countries 
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THE FARMERS’ LOAN & 
TRUST CO. 

16-22 William St. 475 Fifth Avenue 


LONDON: 18 Bishopsgate St. Within 
PARIS: 78 Rue de Richelieu 














Condensed Official Statement 
Of the Financial Condition of 


MISSISSIPP! VALLEY 
TRUST CO. 


ST. LOUIS 


Under Call of Secretary of State, at Close 
Business, March 22, 1907. 


RESOURCES. 


Bonds and Stocks 
Real Estate 
Overdrafts 
Safety Deposit Vaults 
CASH AND EXCHANGE— 
‘ 1,338,004 
With Other Trust Companies 
and Banks 3,852,290 
27,947 


$28,018,531 

LIABILITIES. 
$3,000,000 
5,811,242 


11,991,761 
2,414,225 
4,642,743 


avings 
Reserve for Taxes and Interest on 
Savings Accounts 


49,000 
106,000 
3,558 


$28,018,531 


Bond Loan Account. . 
Liabilities 
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WE wWILL 
° ~ SAMPLE CAN 


© enough for eight cups 
4 FREE FOR YOUR 
® GROCERS NAME 


DarringtorCHall 
The Steel-Cut Coffee 


@ READ THIS INTERESTING 
@ TESTIMONIAL :— 


Chicago, 111. 
Baker & Co. :--Since =e your coffee I could not 
refrain writing you of ite merits. It certainly 
is more than you modestly claim and is deserving 
of the highest praise. le have never been able to 
use coffee in our house in the past but Barrington 
Hall leaves no bad results (doubtless due to the 
removal of the foreign matter). Success for 
Barrington Hall is assured if I am not mistaken. 
Yours, Mrs. I. &. 











ARRINGTON HALL is pure coffee of 
high quality, prepared by our patented 
process, which cuts the coffee into fine 
uniform particles, removing from it all 

chaff, dust and foreign matter and 
leaving only the best and strongest 
ape of the coffee berry. That this 

an improvement is shown by the 

fact that the tannin-bearing chaff and 

r. Gust, taken out by our process, if 
et steeped alone, is positively undrink- 
> able 

r On the other hand, the small, even 
refined particles of Barrington Hall 
make it ible to produce a cup 
ure, wholesome and delicious, free 
rom the objection which eminent 
medical authorities agree comes from 
over-steeping the small particles of unevenly 
ground coffee to say nothing of the tannin-bearing 
skin and dust left in all coffee ereane - a — 

mill. Thousands agree with Mrs. 8S. the 

use and enjoy Barrington Hall without” iu e ects. 

Another reason why 


IT EXCELS OTHER COFFEES IN FLAVOR 


is because, by our steel-cut process, the little oil 
cells in the coffee bean are not 
crushed as in grinding: thus the rich 
aromatic oil (Food Produet) which 
makes coffee flavor, is conserved to a 
very remarkable degree. This also ex- 
vlains why one pound of Barrington 
Hall will make 15 or 20 cups more of 
ure, full strength coffee, than will! 
“¥ same coffee ground in a coffee 


) @LODSHS @ESSCE 


A sample can (sent on applica 
tion without any expense to you) 
will convince you -more quickly 
than any argument. 

The price is 35c to 40c rang Ib. according to 
locality. Your own may meg have it * 

now, but if not, +3 us Fell you where to get it. 
CAUTION. een Hall is imitated (what article of 
high quality is not?) notjudge our coffee by its imitations. 
When writing for free sample can 


—F es © on 2 ee ee OM Be 
and address nearest point 


BAKER & CO., Coffee Importers 


119 Hadson Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Hall Coffee 


me free sample can of 
consideration I 


“The Secret of Good Coffee.” 


COCO’ OES 


citeneaniaeesal 


an 
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LAKE PLACE FOR SALE, $2,250. 


REAL ESTATE 
MAINE 22! grand meee (o'e 


GLOUCESTER MASS. 


SEA SHORE ESTATES 
FOR SALE OR TO LET 


TELL ME WHAT YOU WANT 


M.J.MEAGHER 


° Altitude same as Bethle 
Norfolk, Connecticut. jem, “White Mountains. 
Fine scenery. 


Four hours from New York. Farms and vil- 
lage property for sale. Furnished houses to rent, $350 
to $1,500. JOSEPH N. COWLES. 


MY BUNGALOWS 
Including lot, at $1,000, are solving the problem of 
comfortable, economical outing as do neither tent nor man- 
sion. The locations are many. special selec- 
tions. — spots along the sea coast and adjacent hills 
—not inland at Norwich. rite for pomereeee and partic- 
ulars. J. T, Cruttenden, Realty Specialist, Norwich, Conn. 


FOR SALE 


In famous Adirondack Park, 240 acres, one- 
half mile frontage on a fine trout lake, elevation 
1,700 feet, nine miles from R. R. station; two 
story house, ten acres of cleared land, a good 
barn and other outbuildings. Prices and de- 
scription, “O.,” Box 248, Northville, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 


If you want a cottage, a camp or camp site at Saranac 
Lake, Paul Smith’s, Lake Placid, or any part of the Adiron- 
dacks, apply to the Real Estate Agent at Saranac Lake, 
N. Y., W. F. ROBFRTS. 


FARMS and SUMMER HOMES 
For Sale and To Rent_ 


We ‘have all kinds of properties and some great values. 
Send for circular. PATRIE & FLINT, Catskill, N. ¥. 


FOR SALE—CRANFORD, N. J. 


Ideal residence town, best railroad service. Pretty 
house, 12 rooms, lot 70 x 159, stable, conservatory, a bar- 
ain, $7,000, one-half cash. . Modernized colonial house, 
0 rooms, 2 acres, stable, fine lawns and shade, $12,500. 
Other desirable places from $3 o $7,500. Furnished 
houses to let for the season. At Elizabeth, N. J. rge 
residence, stable, 3 acres, orchard, beautiful shade, best 
section of the city, $14,000, one-half cash. Near way. 
N. J. Gentleman’s come seat, very attractive, $11,000, 
$5,000 cash. G. DWIGHT STONE, Cranford, N. J. 


SUBURBAN 


Thirty minutes from City Hall, New York. Attractive 
houses, all improvements. For rent and for sale. Write me 


IRVING DORLAND, Arlington, N. J. 


FOR ey ALE: University Inn on Oampus, University 
® North Carolina; will exchange for N. Y. or 
northern N. J. property. W. G. PECKHAM, Westfield, N. J. 


IN THE HEART OF THE BERKSHIRES 


Two furnished houses to rent. Four hours from New 
York. Ten minutes’ walk from station. Pleasant sur 
roundings. Lawn and garden. One at $150, the other 
$250, for the season. ress or call, Owner, 779 Broad- 
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tively stated that the Pintsch ti 
that at the least egpneadhes tea 


Mica Axle Grease 


lengthens the life of the 
wagon—saves horse- 
power, time and tem- 
per. Best lubricant in 
the world—contains 
powdered mica 


hard coating on axle, and 
reduces friction. 

If you want your outfit 
to /as# and earn money 
while it lasts— grease 
the axles with Mica 
Axle Grease. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 1ncorporatea 





READING NOTICES 
A LUXURIOUS 





TOURING CAR 


It will be interesting to our readers to know that in 
the article which we published in our Easter number on 
the “Novelties of Motoring,” the illustration of the 
modern Pullman car shown on page 706, represents a 
machine made by the Knox Automobile Company. The 
car is equipped with every imaginable luxury and con- 
venience for touring. 


UP-TO-DATE GRASS SEEDING 


The old method of sowing grass seed and broadcast 
grain was by hand. This method was of necessity very 
crude and the sowing was not always uniform. There 
were other disadvantages connected with hand sowing. 
The modern method is illustrated by the use of Thomp- 
son’s Wheelbarrow Grass Seeder, by means of which 

ass and other seed are sown evenly and accurately. 

he most delicate seeds are not bunched or injured. 
The machine is easily handled as its weight does not ex- 
ceed 50 pounds, and by means of it seed can be sown in 
windy weather, when it is Supeeemee to sow by hand. 
The price is low and the seeder has many advantages, 
with no disadvantages. The son of the soil as well as 
the gentleman farmer will be interested in this’ tool. 
eatonss for circulars, O. E. Thompson & Sons, Ypsilanti, 

ich, 


DARENESS vs. LIGHT 


Only those who are evil love darkness rather than 
light Train passengers want all the light they can get, 
especially when they wish to read. The problem has been 
to obtain a potigsationy light that should be a safe one. 
A model light for railway car lighting has found 
in the Pintsch light, which is at once clear, brilliant 
and very soft. nder this light the eye is rested and 
at the same time assisted while engaged in reading 
in a swiftly moving car. The new Pintsch Mantle 
Lamp for passenger coaches triples the volume of 
illumination it is possible to obtain with any ordinary 
burner without incredsing the gas consumption. The 
overshadowing element of safety that is collateral with the 
use of the Pintsch light is worth emphasizing. The 
tank connection is on so small a scale, the pipe being 
but one-eighth of an inch in diameter, that it readily 
breaks off on impact and the gas is discharged almost 
instantly. Trouble because of the explosion of the es- 
caping gas has yet to be caused, and the Pintsch Lamp 
has passed triumphantly through the crucial tests of 
numerous recent wrecks. All in all it may be conserva- 
ystem is one 
very 
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REAL ESTATE AGENTS, ATTENTION! 

Water pone wanted in or near town of at least 5,000 
population, within 12 to 15 hours of New York aS 
ferred, ite horse power, fall, area of wooded and r 
wate’ offered with power, buildings, if any, and con- 
dition, minimum horse power during year, name of rail- 
road and nearest station and distance from station, pre- 
vious industry if any, other industries near by, available 
—_ —— wrest Brice for cash. IMMEDIATR, Broadway, 


[EWISe @ONGER 


The Largest and 
Best Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 
Cute, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
re Sets, Andirons and — House-cleaning 
cles. 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE “PREMIER” 
Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. — { 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention, 
130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK 




















ROMANTIC DEVONSHIRE 


The Land Made Famous by Philpotts’ 
Novels. 


Philpotts has made us familiar with romantic Devon- 
shire, in his fascinating novels, “The River,” ‘Children 
of the Mist,” etc. The characters are very human; the 





people there drink coffee with the same results as else- 


where. A writer at Rock House, Orchard Hill, 
ford, North Devon, states: 

“For thirty years I drank coffee for breakfast and 
dinner, but some five years ago I found that it was pro- 
ducing indigestion and heartburn, and was making me 
restless at night. These symptoms were followed by 
brain fag and a sluggish mental condition. 

“When I realized this I made up my mind that to quit 
drinking coffee, and having read of Postum, I concluded 
to try it. I had it carefully made, according to directions, 
and found to my agreeable surprise at the end of the 
week, that I no longer suffered from either indigestion, 
heartburn or brain fag, and that I could drink it at 
night and secure restful and refreshing sleep. 

“Since that time we have entirely discontinued the 
use of the old kind of coffee, growing fonder and fonder 
of Postum as time goes on. My digestive organs certainly 
do their work much better now than before, a result due 
to Postum Food Coffee, I am satisfied. 

“As a table beverage we find (for all the members of 
my family use it) that when properly made it is most re- 
freshing and agreeable, of delicious flavor and aroma. 
Vigilance is, however, necessary to secure this, for unless 
the servants are watched they are likely to neglect the 
thorough boiling which it must have in order to ex- 
tract the goodness from the cereal.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a reason.” 


Bide- 








‘NOW IS THE TIME TO GET BUSY” 








Spring is 


Send for our 
Country Homes.” 


ROSE HILL 


SIEBRECHT & SON, : 





Here—Get your 
Planting attended to at once. 
Send your list of wants for prices. 


LARGEST HORTICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENT IN AMERICA 


Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, Rhododendrons, Vines 
—Everything to beautify your Grounds. 
Horticultural Book, 


CITY OFFICES: No. 425 FIFTH AVENUE 


Gardens and 


Lawns, 


“ Beautifying of 


NURSERIES, 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Travel University, 15¢., wimington, Detaware 
Travel, Education, Recreation. The best way. Italy 
to Wngland, two mouths, $400. Scholarly leadership. 


8B EXC erat oeAs SRLS: 


73—88 DAYS.—12 CO! 
June 20—‘‘Cretic;” June 20—‘‘Koenig Albert.’’ Both 


tours via Gibraltar; all Europe, including Vienna and _— 
lin, Seotland and Ireland. Aug. 17—80 days; Sco’ 
Naples; lower rate. Best references; 9th year. filustrates 
book ; ig W. A. Johnson, 917 Madison Avenue, Balti- 
more, 7 


2) YEARS OF FOREIGN TRAVEL 


WITH HUNDREDS OF 
DELIGHTED PEOPLE 


SEND FOR JUN& ITINERARY 

WM. T. SHEPHERD 
643 Boylston Street, Boston 
BOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND 
Dickens and 











Address Agen 
GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND, 
262 RROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


EUROPE tous 


Tours de Luxe and shorter vacation 
tou: SOs wn 


39 to 88 Days, All Routes, Includin ees 
and North Atlant a Membe' Timitea 


A new and sets field for Pleasure Travel. 
A select party sails July 3 ~%4 @ comprehensive 


8 months’ tour of 
ROUND UND THE WORLD 


86th Annual Series of Select Parties for Grand 
Tour of the World leave from September to Jan- 


uary. 
THOS.COOK & OIN . 
245 & 1200 Broad C4 Ave., 


185 Offices Abroad. 
Cook’s Travelers’ Checks Payable Everywhere. 


EUROPE 
cenit’ or TOURS 


Strictly First-Class. 
Limited Membership. 
Booklets Free by Mail. 
INDIVIDUAL PASSAGE TICKETS BY ALL LINES 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


New York Boston Philadelphia 
Pittaburgh Chicago 


























MONTREAL TO 


ALLAN LIN LIVERPOOL 


a Without Vibration 

THE SHORTEST Fast, Blows Tk Sugornsr AND MosT*PIcTURESQUF, 

27, May “J 21. anaes 3, May 31 

+ Mag 34, June 31, IONIAN, Mop wistiie 
en $65, $70, a and upwards. 


circular: F. Desevomsz, Flatiron Building, Tos. 
Coox & Son, 245 Broadway, or 
H. & A. ‘ALLAN, Montreal. 


Health in the Hill Tops 


of Cong, Se r and Delaware Counti a Pe 
on the main ay — _branches of the New York, - 
Ontario & Western Ry. 

if you are seeking a sumMeR "HOME for your family 

in a region of absolute 
HEALTH AT MODERATE OOST, 

2,000 feet above the sea, with were air, gl wate 
milk, no malaria or york=a ‘country ‘hes and within 


VICTORIAN, A 





pure 


list rd- 
ing Houses, with neler gt Re rates of beard, "facilities, 
attractions, etc. Vacation Bureau at 425 Broadway, N. Y. 


IN NBW YORK—141, 425, 1180 1864, 1898 Broadway; 
4th Ave., 246 Colum 


bus A 2798 
382 Sth Ave.; Ticket offices, 
ferries, 56 Beaver St.; Journal 
Information Bureau, Columbus Circle and 69th St., Bagle 
nformation Bureau, 26 Bast 23d St. 

IN BROOKLYN—4 Court St., 479 Nostrand Ave., cor. 
Macon St., 390 Broadway, Eagle Information Eureaa. 

On May 29th and 30th Excursion tickets at reduced rates 
will be sold at 425 Broadway, 1854 Broadway, 105 West 
125th St., 56 Beaver St., 4 Court St., Brooklyn; Wee- 
page and Prt offices, giving an an portunity of pase 

Summer a day’ 


we nts "te htful region. ar. ay iy be 
RG ale at 
Trait Manage’ 








r, 56 | 2. 8t., ae 'Y. 
SUMMER CAMP 





WILDMERE 
(Sebago Lake Region, Maine 
OFA. Ls 2 4 








Fitzgerald 
Handsomest, 
Lightest, 

Best Luggage. 
177 Broadway, 


est above it St. 
way, 


723 Sixth Avenue. 


Wardrobe Trunks 








For Real Estate Advertising 
8 
THE INDEPENDENT 
FIRST AND THIFD ISSUES 
MAY and JUNE 
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Pacific Coast 
Opportunities 


Are waiting every man of brain and brawn—they are 
many and are calling you. Every day during April 
there is a low rate from Chicago of 


$33 


to nearly all points in California, Washington and - 
Oregon, with daily and personally conducted excursions 
in Pullman Tourist sleeping cars, S. A. Hutchison, 
Manager, 212 Clark Street, Chicago, via 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
& NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


Tickets good on fast trains through to San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and North Pacific Coast points. 


$69.50 


HE from Chicago to San Francisco and Los 
syERA Angeles and return every day April 25 to 
May 18, with correspondingly low rates 
from all other points. Choice of routes 
going and returning. Favorable stop- 

over arrangements. 


UNION 
PACIFIC Write for itineraries, maps, booklets, time 
schedules, etc., to 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, C. & N.-W. Ry. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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eee || COLDWELL 


Wh ing-C ’ + 

peseinecongt chor” | | Pee 
_ Diphtheria, Catarrh. | 
Confidence can be placed in a remedy which | 


for a quarter of a century has earned unqualified 


praise. Restful nights are assured at once, 
On the parks of Greater New York are more 


Cresolene is a Boon 
to Asthmatics. 
than 600 Coldwell Horse and Hand Lawn Mowers 
that have been used constantly during the cutting 
season for the last seven years. 
This speaks for itself. - 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO.. 
7 Coldwell Street. Newsurcs, N. Y. 


| 
| 
| 




















~S 
4B AILEY’S ‘*‘ COMFORT’? WAGON is of extreme 
dimensions for comfort. [Two stout people may comfortably sit in it 
side by side. Cushions, seat and back 8 inches deep. As restful as a Victoria. 
q Short turning gear, wire or low wood wheels and S. R. Bailey Pneumatic or 


Cushion tires. J For comfort seekers, but on smart, aristocratic lines. {J Built by 
the makers of the famous Bailey Pneumatic Whalebone Road Wagon. 


A LINB TO US FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
S.R. BAILEY @CO., Amesbury, Mass. 
es mS A Pe 
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. DIVIDENDS 
NIPISSING MINES COMPANY THE 


81 Massau Street, New York. j 
March 25th, 1907. 
of Directors bas today declared a quarterly 


stsctholdere of record at wwe cow of tuness| M MORTGAGE CO. 


a Slot, at © P.M. and remain lead cate tho. cuen OF WICHITA, KANSAS 


1 f business on April 224, 1907. 
“a FRANK W. HOLMBA, Treasurer PAID UP CAPITAL - $250,000.00 


United States Rubber Company Offers at Par ant: eotine  Sadeenst, Payable 
42 Broadway, New York, April 4th, 1907. 


e a rectors 0 e Un tes Rubber ee)? 
* Boa Te to’ declared United Sta Rubbe 5% SERIES D 


rt di 
a and one-half per cent. on the Second Pre- 
rred from the net earnings for the fiscal sees 
" om a ae fl 18t, COT eevabi a a, & 4 8 
nday, ya without clos- 
ing of the transfer Roches, A ril_ 30th, 1907 Ps 


J. ARVATSON, JR. JR., Treasurer. DENOMINATIONS: $80, $100, $200, 
$250, $300, $500, $1,000, $2,500, 
The SECRET $5,000 and $10,000. 


of the “‘tidy’’ appearance These bonds, plus accrued : interest, will be 
hy paged a to-day cashed at any time upon presentation. 

a Da The business of this company was ‘established 
COATES in 1889. Since that time up-to eomaber 3, 1906, 
CLIPPERS it has negotiated $s, r447;135- 14 in Farm Loans. No 

at’home. Only barbers used a Fae lost a dollar, or acquired a foot of 
to have cli rs, but now and in foreclosure. 
they’re bocmsing as com- 


mon in homes as a comb , 

or a curler—and as neces- 

sary. Clip your beard and ' 

your boy's hair. e, trim 
the back-of your neck when it becomes ‘‘woolly.’’ Try WICHITA, KANSAS 
hardware stores for Coates “‘Easy-Running.”’ 


haven’t them send to us. Send name on postal s r prices, etc. 
COATES CLIPPER CO. - + «= Worcester, Mass. 


























nowy WE MAKE THE BEST 
EN us! Church Pews, Settees, Lec- 

turns, Pulpits and Assembly 
Chairs. 


LARGEST VARIETY. SEND FOR CATALOG. 


A. H. ANDREWS (0., carosco: i: 








ness. Relieve Asthma. 











The Middlesex Banking Company ) 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT Assets, over $6,000,000 
Chartered 1872 Capital Stock, $338,400 
EXAMINED BY bgt de he COMMISSIONER Surplus, . . $236,500 
8 per cent. Debentures and First s upon Real Esiate; nearly $40,000,000 sold Tariag over thirty 
years’ business without ~9 or delay to investors. Send for information. il 











34 YEARS SELLING DIRECT 


Our vehicles and harness have been sold direct from our factory 
to user for a third of acentury. Weship for examination and ap- 
and guarantee safe de! ivery. You are out nothing if not 
b\> satisfied as to style, quality and price. 
AE aie =~ 2 We are the Largest Manufacturers in the World 


DS ras selling to the consumer exclusively. We make 200 styles of Light Doub 
Rs A J Vehicles, 65 styles of Harness. Send for large, free catalogue. pve, & 1 neg - 


arness. 
No, FineCanopyTop Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mig. Co. = Pricecomplete with collars 
(25%: complete, 868 Elkhart, Indiana and nickel or ination ub 


JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
‘CURES THE WORST COUGHS 
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NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS CO. 
o@UARANTEED INTEREST 


On its Bond Shares by check 

issued semi-annually. 
Assets - - - $1,660,000.00 

Over Half Million Dollars Paid Investors to Date 








HEW YORK REALTY OWNERS CO., 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 





1850 THE ; 1970 
United States Life Insurance Co. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - «= President - 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
JAMES R. PLUM.......... 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY.. 


Good men, whether experienced in life imsur- 
ance or not, may make contracts with thi 
Company for a limited creer © desired, and 


secure for themselves, in addi to first year’s 


commission, a renewal interest insuring an income 
for the future. Address the Company at its 


Home Office: 277 Broadway, New York City 





LIQUIDATION NOTICE | 
THE ASTOR NATIONAL BANK 


located at New York Oity, in the State of New York, 
is closing its affairs. All note holders and other creditors 
of the association are therefore notified to present 
the notes end other claims for payment. 

Sewanee, Cashier. 





GHORGE W. 
Dated New York, March 26th, 1 


to hold thirteen ii f Tu 
BINDERS » copies, of Tus 


INDEPENDENT will 
by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


The Independent 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 


INSURANCE 














Hitlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two yeurs. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the value 

$21,108,343,494 
he 
extent of 
Paid losses during that period.... 
Issued certificates of profits to 
dealers 
Of which there have been redeemed 
Leaving outstanding at present time 
Interest paid oon _ certificates 
amounts to 
December 31, 1906, the assets 

of the company amounted to... 12,797,823 72 

The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the premiums 
terminated during the year, thereby reducing the 
cost of insurance. 

_ For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 


ON A. RA / 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President. 

AS. L. LIVINGSTON, Second Vice-President. 
SANFORD E. COBB, Third Vice-President. 
CHARLES E. FAY, Fourth Vice-President. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 


224,197,211 
127,760,071 


81,310,840 
735744440 
7,566,400 


19,469,981 














PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 


A Life Insurance Company equally adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to. active 
business men. It especially provides for practical 
wants, 


There is really more danger in the home than in places 
that are generally consi extra hazardous. Statistics 
show this and death comes more frequently in the home 
than abroad. It is just because of the ever present uncer- 
tainty regarding life that The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Comey urges upon all persons to insure 
who are insurable and to avoid the procrastination that 
sometimes seems to be chronic—with pr ts. A policy 
of insurance is than a savings bank account, in so 
far as protection goes, as the insurer to receive a 
large sum even though but a small premium has been paid. 
The Company is ever ready and willing to give informa- 
won't paid nome tes 1S0SE peRADUNS wey om hips 
year it more in 1, t were not a year 
old! It paid more than 8,000 that were under 6 months 
old! And more than 4,000 were paid that had been in 
force less than 3 months! 

B® Something to think about in those figures. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, - President 


JANUARY 
ASSETS .......: paren tall chee 








SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) .... 
Cask surrender values stated in 
a a FE J 


INEW YORK-OFFICE: 220 Broadway 





